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Jobs for Disabled Veterans 


Written Especially for THe Journat by 


BRIG. GEN. FRANK T. HINES * 


> All of us are interested in the 
problem of the war disabled. The 
casualty list for the United States 
as of the date of this writing stands 
at 345,000. Most of these — thanks 
to blood plasma, penicillin, and 
other medical innovations — are 
the wounded, who will be re- 
turned to us. 

Approximately 230,000 veter- 
ans of World War II are on the 


* Administrator of Veteran Affairs 
and Administrator of Retraining and 
Reemployment, Office of War Mobili- 
zation. 


pension rolls of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. There are now in 
training and ready for entrance 
into training under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Serv- 
ice of the Veterans Administration 
approximately 5,000 disabled vet- 
erans. Others who are temporarily 
working in industry to further the 
war effort will be applying for 
training later on. Undoubtedly 
at the end of hostilities along with 
millions of other demobilized serv- 
ice men, there will be hundreds of 
thousands of disabled veterans 
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Scores of thousands will return disabled . . . 


who will be seeking rehabilitation 
and employment. 

Itis not anticipated thattherewill 
be much difficulty in persuading 
the patriotic American people — 
business men and industrialists — 
to employ these men. We are not 
so callous that we could turn away 
the men who have fought for us. 
Every disabled man who can hold 
a job will be hired if the plans of 
management and government ma- 
terialize. These men should have, 
and they will have, preference in 
jobs — not only in law as veterans, 


but also because of our desire to 
give them jobs. 

But a wholesale hiring of dis- 
abled veterans as a matter of jus- 
tice to them and out of our grati- 
tude and appreciation is not the 
full solution of the problem. The 
real problem will come not tomor- 
row, but a number of years from 
now when the war enthusiasm is 
over and when there may no 
longer be a labor shortage. 

There is therefore need to think 
with our heads as well as our 
hearts on this problem. The intelli- 
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gent way to handle it, in part, has 
already been prescribed by Con- 
gress providing for veterans who 
have service connected disabilities 
causing vocational handicaps, care- 
ful advisement and training to re- 
move the handicap. 
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This law extends the rehabilita- 
tion activities of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration to provide a program 
to last for six years after the termi- 
nation of the present war during 
which period a veteran, man or 
woman, with a pensionable disa- 


BRIG. GEN, HINES 


. . « policy and practice of insurance clear 
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bility may receive training up to 
four years specifically directed at 
the restoration of employability. 


PROVISIONS OF LEGISLATION 


The general provisions of the 
legislation are as follows: To be 
eligible for such training, the vet- 
eran must have been in the active 
military or naval service at any 
time after September 16, 1940, and 
during the present war; must have 
been discharged under circum- 
stances other than dishonorable; 
must have a disability incurred in 
or aggravated by such service for 
which pension is payable under 
laws administered by the Veterans 
Administration, or would be but 


for receipt of retirement pay; and 


must be in need of vocational 
rehabilitation to overcome the 
handicap caused by such service- 
connected disability. 

Previous to entrance upon a 
training program, the disabled 
veteran must undergo a process 
of advisement in which his abili- 
ties and disabilities are considered 
in relation to his adjustment in an 
occupation. The guidance process 
takes into consideration his educa- 
tion, previous vocational training, 
present skills and aptitudes, and 





Considerable investigations point 
toward the desirability of the dis- 
abled as insurance risks. 
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his interests and personal desires, 
the object being adjustment in an 
occupation which will maximize 
his abilities and make minimal 
demands upon his disability, which 
will be suited to him and in which, 
when fully trained, he will be at 
no disadvantage in competition 
with others. 

After the advisement is com- 
pleted and an occupational ob- 
jective selected from among sev- 
eral which have been considered, 
training is carried out by means of 
existing educational agencies or 
business and industrial establish- 
ments selected for the purpose, 
and as far as possible in the region 
of the veteran’s residence. The cost 
of training including tuition, equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation 
if necessary, is borne by the Vet- 
erans Administration. 


TRAINING PERIOD 


During the period of training 
and for two months thereafter, the 
veteran, if single, receives a pen- 
sion of $92 a month, and if married 
$103.50, and $5.75 a month addi- 
tional for each dependent child, 
and $11.50 for each dependent 
parent. While in training the vet- 
eran is entitled to the same benefit 
if he suffers an injury or an aggra- 
vation of an injury as he would be 
if such disability or aggravation 
were service connected within the 
meaning of the law covering such 
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The loss of an eye has not kept this man 
from becoming a highly skilled worker. 





cases, except that such an injury 
must not result from his own wilful 
misconduct. 

Veterans whose disabilities are 
not service-connected may be en- 
titled to vocational rehabilitation 
under the Federal-state program 
which offers this service to handi- 
capped workers generally. 

The key to the successful em- 
ployment or reemployment of the 
disabled veteran lies in the adjust- 
ment of the individual in an occu- 
pation to which he is suited by 
general ability, temperament and 
training, and which places mini- 
mal demands upon his disability. 
A veteran so placed can hold his 


job in competition with people 
who are not disabled. He is at no 
disadvantage and his adjustment 
is permanent. 


EFFICIENCY SHOWN 


It is not often realized that 
although the disabled may at times 
have difficulty in securing jobs, 
they hold them remarkably well 
and in many cases become decided 
assets to an enterprise. A survey of 
plants employing disabled workers 
indicates that in nearly 66% of the 
concerns employing them they 
were considered to be as efficient 
as physically normal workers and 
in 24% of these concerns they 
were considered better than the 
average. Only 10% reported them 
as below average in efficiency. 

Contrary to general expectation 
the handicapped have a lower 
accident rate than the average 
worker, and they also have a 
lower rate. of absenteeism and a 
lower labor turnover — probably 
due to the fact that they give 
more attention to safety factors, 
are more anxious to please, are not 
shopping around for other jobs, 
and particularly because they are 
placed in jobs suitable to them. 

Companies which were first 
moved by altruism, found that 
they themselves were the benefi- 
ciaries in hiring the handicapped. 
They found that the disabled not 
only equalled the normal in their 
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work quotas, but acted as morale 
builders to other workers. One 
manufacturer in a letter concern- 
ing a blind worker placed in his 
plant said: 

“We are grateful to you for giving 
us the opportunity of performing what 
was thought to be a service to your 
organization, but which has proved to 
be one to our own instead.” 


A large automobile manufac- 
turer employing 11,300 handi- 
capped individuals, 687 of whom 
are blind, writes: 

‘*“No company regards such employ- 
ment as charity or altruism. All our 
handicapped workers give full value 
for their wages and their tasks are 
carried out with absolutely no allow- 
ances or special consideration. Our 
real assistance to them has been 
merely the discovery of tasks which 
would develop their usefulness.” 


SELECTIVE PLACEMENT 


It is this last point that is of 
utmost importance in the solution 
of the problem. The essential ap- 
proach to the problem of the em- 
ployment of the disabled veteran 
is through a program of selective 
placement. This has two angles. 

On the one hand, there is the 
problem of training the veteran, 
where that is necessary, to remove 
the vocational handicap. On the 
other hand, there is the problem 
of preparation on the part of in- 
dustry for the employment of these 
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men through plant surveys and 
job study from the point of view of 
physical demands. 

Many large companies have 
elaborate procedures for making 
studies of their occupations and 
operations including coding of dis- 
abilities and corresponding coding 
of jobs so that when a disabled 
veteran is brought into the plant 
the problem of finding a job suita- 
ble to his pattern of disabilities is 
readily, solved.* One of our large 
aircraft companies has listed 2,000 
jobs in one of its plants which can 
be performed by disabled men 
and women including 257 for the 
deaf, 240 for leg disabilities, 67 
for the loss of one hand or arm, 155 
for back or spinal injuries, and 67 
for defective vision. 

Another company with 5,000 
service stars in its flag may be 
taken as an example. This com- 
pany back in 1942 hired more than 
800 handicapped civilians and in 
dealing with them has developed 
a settled policy for the employ- 
ment of the handicapped. The 
first step was a department by de- 
partment survey of all jobs. Out 
of 1,000 different jobs in the com- 

* See also“ The Handicapped Worker” 
by J. Dewey Dorsett. THe CasuaLty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL, June-July, 1944, 
page 23, and the Association’s “‘ Declara- 
tion of Attitude” regarding the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped veterans 
and other persons in THE JOURNAL, 
April, 1944, page 1. 
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pany’s plants, it was found that 
many were suitable to handi- 
capped individuals. 

This company in defining “handi- 
capped” excludes hernia, hay fe- 
ver, missing fingers, slightly de- 
fective vision, and includes only 
such pronounced disabilities as 
missing limbs, loss of eyes, loss of 
speech, organic heart disease, etc. 
The steps in induction include 
initial interview, medical exami- 
nation to determine physical con- 
dition and work abilities, assign- 
ment and training. Success in the 
experiment has followed in most 
cases. There have been a few fail- 
ures and misfits, but in this con- 
nection it must be remembered 
that certain people would be mis- 
fits and failures even if they had no 
physical handicap. 


NEED FOR EDUCATION 


Despite all that industry has 
done, however, there is still need 
for more education along these 
lines. The United States Employ- 
ment Service which operates more 
than 1500 employment offices in 
the United States has, through its 
Veterans Employment Service, de- 
veloped special methods for the 
selective placement of disabled 
veterans. Methods of individual 
analysis are published in available 
form by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and by the War Manpower 
Commission together with lists of 
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This worker lost an arm but is efficient 
and skillful at his daily job. 


jobs that are suitable to different 
disabilities. 

Certain of our large industries 
also have published descriptions of 
their procedures in the study of 
persons and of jobs and the adjust- 
ment of the two. Usually these 
involve, as indicated, a coding 
system for the pattern of abilities 
and disabilities, and the physical 
demands of the job. The day is 
gone when it was thought that 
every job required two hands, two 
feet and two eyes, and that a man 
must be whole in every respect to 
work. 

In connection with the adjust- 
ment of the disabled, there are 
certain realizations or general con- 
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cepts which need special emphasis. 
The first is a realization that these 
men are not different from the 
rest of us in any strict sense. It is 
desirable for employers not to 
think of them as different. None 
of us is one hundred percent per- 
fect. Everyone has some limitation 
on his ability. These men who 
have been wounded in war simply 
have different disabilities from the 
rest of us. There are jobs in which 
they can earn their living as ex- 
pertly as any normal person. 

The key to the situation is sim- 
ply an extension of the customary 
procedures in the selection of indi- 
viduals for jobs. In most cases, in- 
dividuals are carefully selected for 


the type of work they do. What is 
needed in the case of the disabled 
is selective placement based on a 
study of the individual’s configura- 
tion of characteristics as these are 
related to the physical demands of 
various jobs. 


RiGHT EMOTIONAL ATTITUDE 


Another thing needing empha- 
sis is the importance of the right 
emotional attitude toward physi- 
cal defects. It must be recognized 
that whatever differences exist 
are purely physical and they in no 
way make the individual a differ- 
ent person. Appropriate initial ex- 
pressions of sympathy are ex- 
pected, but they should not be 
repetitious or prolonged. 
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A good deal of harm can be 
done to a disabled person by an 
over-solicitous attitude. But there 
is also the danger, not usually 
recognized in statements made 
on the subject, of carrying casual- 
ness too far. Anything that is real 
must be squarely faced. Sometimes 
when disabilities are treated as 
though they did not,exist and are 
never spoken of, they become all 
the more conscious in the silence 
which surrounds them. This whole 
problem of course becomes attenu- 
ated when the disabled person is 
properly placed. 

Another realization needing em- 
phasis is the importance of employ- 
ment for the disabled. If an indi- 
vidual is adjusted in his work and 
is at no disadvantage in it com- 
pared with others, a large part of 
his problem of emotional adjust- 
ment has been solved. An occupa- 
tion or vocation is necessary for 
the integration of personality. It is 
the means whereby an individual 
balances the social equation and 
renders to society something in 
return for what he receives. But it 
has more than a pecuniary aspect. 

Men work for money, but they 
also work for something else. An 
occupation or vocation is in its 
very essence a means of organizing 
an individual’s capabilities and 
interests in a way that has mean- 
ing for him and value to society. 
Thus, while the government is 
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sponsoring and carrying out the 
rehabilitation of the disabled by 
making them self-supporting, it is 
also enabling them to take their 
place in society as functioning 
human beings. 


ADJUSTMENTS NEEDED 


Still another factor needing 
emphasis, although in a slightly 
different category, is the immedi- 
ate necessity of adjusting our laws 
and customs to the actual realities 
of the present situation. It so hap- 
pens that workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in many states which 
were established for the protection 
of the worker often militate against 
him if he is disabled. The employer 
of a handicapped person is penal- 
ized in some states. Over half of 
the states have already amended 
their laws to take care of the prob- 
lem of compensating the handi- 
capped worker without placing 
undue burden on the last em- 
ployer who, if the individual should 
lose a second arm, for instance, 
would be liable, under the old 
laws, not for the loss of a limb, but 
for the total disability. 

Insurance companies are aware 
of the changing situation in rela- 
tion to workmen’s compensation 
laws. They are also aware of the 
excellent record of the disabled. 
The evidence supporting this rec- 
ord, although sporadic and incom- 
plete, is unusually convincing. 
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The considerable investigations 
that have been carried on and 
which point toward the desirabil- 
ity of the disabled as insurance 
risks are being gathered together 
and supplemented by studies of 
the relative work efficiency and 
accident proneness of physically 
disabled workers at the Center for 
Safety Education at New York 
University in cooperation with 
the Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, under a grant from the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives. One of the values 
which will grow out of this study 
will be a systematic analysis of 
accident causes in terms of physi- 
cal and human factors as they 
relate to the disabled and a compi- 
lation of job standards and demon- 
strated adjustments of individuals 
with specific disabilities and a 
body of scientific information gen- 
erally which will aid in the adjust- 
ment of the disabled in industry 
and business. 

This emphasis upon the risk 
standing of the disabled should 
do away with the notion prevalent 
in certain quarters that companies 
writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance influence employers in 
the selection of workers and ad- 
vise them against the employ- 
ment of disabled persons because 
of the likelihood that the employ- 
ment of the disabled will result in 
an increase in cost to the employer, 
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The policy and practice of the members 
of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives not to advise employers 
against the employment of the disabled 
has recently been made very clear. 


In summary, success in the re- 
adjustment of the disabled depends 
upon several things: first, an ade- 
quate retraining program to re- 
move the handicap and make the 
individual fully employable in a 
selected occupation particularly 
suitable to his pattern of abilities 
and disabilities after training; sec- 
ond, realization on the part of em- 
ployers that the requirements of 
jobs are specific and that the dis- 
abled person may be just as effi- 
cient as one who is not disabled 


in a job especially selected for him; 
third, preparation on the part of 
industry for the employment of the 
disabled through plant surveys 
and job studies from the point of 
view of the physical demands of 
the different types of work; fourth, 
realization of the psychological 
problems of the disabled and the 
development of helpful attitudes 
in relation to them; fifth, removal 
of all legal barriers unnecessarily 
militating against the employment 
of the disabled; sixth, the encour- 
agement of scientific attitudes and 
humane procedures. If we are to 
do justice to our war disabled, 
these points must be constantly 
reiterated until they become the 
habit of our thinking. 


Association Membership Grows 


We announce with pleasure the admission of a new com- 
pany to membership in the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, comprised of leading capital stock cas- 
ualty insurance and surety companies. The newly-elected 
company is the National Automobile Insurance Company of 
Los Angeles, making the membership of the Association 63. 





Sion ore 
A. Duncan Reid, 1874—1944 


> A. Duncan RED, first president of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, and, until his retirement in 1939, president of the 
Globe Indemnity Company, died September 27 at his home in’Glen 
Ridge, N. J. He was 70 years old. 

Mr. Reid became president of the Globe Indemnity, a member of 
the Royal Liverpool Group, in 1919. A Canadian by birth, he-early 
entered the insurance business in that country. He came tothe 
United States in 1911 to be secretary and general manager of the 
newly organized Globe Indemnity. He played a prominent part in 
casualty and surety organizations and for many years had been rec- 
ognized as one of the, leading authorities on these forms of insurance. 
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Anything Can Be Stolen 


RICHARD T. WOOD 


> | NewsPAPERS were the source of 


material for a famous American 
humorist who quipped: “All I 
know is what I read in the papers.” 
And newspapers can also be help- 
ful as source material for insurance 
agents and brokers. The following 
New York Evening Sun editorial 
provides a case in point. 


Thieves broke into a public garage 
on the West Side the other night and 
made away with three trucks and their 
loads of textiles and corrugated pipe. 
Possibly such criminals operate on the 
theory that a few tons, more or less, 
will not make their crime any bigger 
than if they were to run off with a 
handful of diamonds from a jewelry 
shop. Preference for unusually weighty 
hauls is not uncommon. In Boise, 
Idaho, a few days ago somebody with 


a truck carried away an 8 x 12 house 
which the owner described as “pretty 
and painted, with a_ red-shingled 
roof.” In Minneapolis earlier this fall 
an investigator went to inspect a dwell- 
ing for non-payment of taxes and dis- 
covered, on questioning persons in the 
neighborhood, that thieves had de- 
molished it and hauled away the 
lumber. 

The owner of a waterworks com- 
pany in Sunbury, Pennsylvania, re- 
ported to the police a few months ago 
the theft of 1,600 feet of cast iron pipe 
which had been stored for extension of 
water mains. But in Groveton, Texas, 
thieves stole the entire waterworks ma- 
chinery and sold it to a second-hand 
dealer in Houston. Two men in Barne- 
gat, New Jersey, carried away 105 
telephone poles and later were held 
for theft when state troopers found the 
poles near.a woodshed. Last winter in 
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Flushing, Long Island, a contractor 
rushed to the police to report the dis- 
appearance from a parking lot of a 
road roller that weighed ten tons. 


The metal market has seen some 
strange objects since the needs of 
foreign belligerents have increased 
the demand for scrap. The police 


RICHARD T. WOOD 
Reads the papers avidly 


of Haverstraw traced the theft of 
half a mile of railroad track last 
March to four youths who had 
disposed of their loot in Paterson, 
New Jersey. But the owner of the 
railroad spur was probably no 
more astonished than were cit- 
izens of Norwalk, Connecticut, two 
years ago when they found that 
somebody had removed from be- 


neath the muzzles of two historic 
cannons thirteen cannon balls each 
weighing more than 100 pounds. 

Considering thefts from defining 
contracts from the standpoint of 
fidelity bonds, requires immedi- 
ately the definition of property in 
such contracts. The normal indi- 
vidual or schedule fidelity bond 
defines property as “money or 
property.” Standard contractssuch 
as the primary commercial blanket 
bond and the blanket position 
bond indemnify against loss of 
“money or property, real or per- 
sonal.”” While the insurance law 
of a state such as New York au- 
thorizes the writing of bonds under 
the general heading of “‘guaran- 


teeing the fidelity of persons hold- 
ing positions of public or private 
trust,” it specifies the property 
which may be covered under a 
bankers blanket bond. Instead of 


a simple definition, a bankers 
blanket bond such as form 24 de- 
fines property to mean: 

*“Money, currency, coin, banknotes, 
Federal Reserve notes, cancelled or 
uncancelled postage and revenue 
stamps, War Savings stamps, bullion, 
precious metals of all kinds and in 
any form and articles made there- 
from, jewelry, watches, necklaces, 
bracelets, gems, precious and semi- 
precious stones, bonds, securities, evi- 
dences of debts, debentures, scrip, cer- 
tificates of deposit, certificates of stock, 
car trust certificates, equipment trust 
certificates, interim receipts, interim 
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certificates, warrants, rights, transfers, 
coupons, drafts, bills of exchange, ac- 
ceptances, promissory notes, checks, 
money orders, travelers letters of credit, 
travelers checks, warehouse receipts, 
bills of lading, life insurance policies, 
assignments of life insurance policies, 
deeds, mortgages upon real estate and/ 
or upon chattels and upon interests 
therein, and assignments of such mort- 
gages and instruments, and other valu- 
able papers and documents, and all 
other instruments similar to or in the 
nature of the foregoing . . . and chat- 
tels which are not hereinbefore enu- 
merated and for which the insured is 
legally liable.” 


Types oF CLAIMS 
Even with those broad. defini- 


tions, questions still arise as to 
kinds of property covered under 
fidelity bonds. 

While most fidelity claims are 
due to the stealing of money or 
securities, claims have been made 
for loss of aspirin, automobiles, 


barley, business machines, cod 
liver oil, coal, copper scrap, corn, 
face powder, feed, flour, fountain 
pens, gasoline, insulin, lipsticks, 
liquors, medicines, metals, oats, 
oil, paper, radios, razor blades, 
rouge, rye, salt, seed, shaving 
cream, threshing machines, to- 
bacco, tooth brushes, tooth paste, 
typewriters, vaseline, wheat. 

It was common to state at one 
time that a defaulter had stolen 
all the assets of an employer ex- 
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cept the building. Even this ex- 
treme case has been exceeded by 
a defaulter who mortgaged a build- 
ing for more than it was worth and 
stole the proceeds. Mention might 
also be made of a building super- 
intendent who stole from his em- 
ployer by selling the door of an un- 
occupied fur storage vault and all 
the radiators and washbasins in an 
almost totally unoccupied building 
of which he had charge. 

Cases of this sort revive from 
time to time a discussion as to 
whether it is better for a fidelity 
bond merely to agree to indem- 
nify against loss through the haz- 
ards enumerated or whether refer- 
ence should be made to “loss of 
money or other property”’ or “‘loss 
of money or other property, real 
or personal” or “‘loss of property, 
real, personal or mixed.” A bond 
referring merely to loss or referring 
to loss of property with no restric- 
tion as to kind of property is prob- 
ably preferable to forms which re- 
fer to specific kinds of property. 
The bond which is more specific 
might very well be the more re- 
strictive. 


NEWSPAPER EXAMPLES 


Proof that anything can be stolen 
is contained in newspaper items ap- 
pearing within the past few years. 
Glance over just a few of the thefts re- 
ported. 

New York Herald Tribune, October 5, 
1938 — Elevator operator of a New 
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York department store accused of 
merchandise thefts totalling $5,000. 

New York Times, July 14, 1940 — 
A warehouse foreman, an order filler 
and an order checker conspired to 
steal $155,000 worth of meat from a 
large warehouse meat packer in New 
York City. 

New York Times, April 19, 1942 — 
Dock workers of an oil company ac- 
cused in loss of fuel oil aggregating 
over $1,000,000. 

New York Times, November 9, 1942 
— Three guards at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard stole $25,000 worth of tools and 
equipment. 

New York Times, November 29, 1942 
— A-transfer clerk and a stock clerk 
of a warehouse of a large department 
store arrested in thefts of merchandise 
amounting to $250,000. Merchandise 
consisted of various items including 
cases of whiskey, house furnishings, 
stoves, etc. 

Newark Evening News, April 8, 1943 
— Two workers in a dry dock com- 
pany stole 500 pounds of lead. 

Newark Evening News, April 9, 1943 
— Employee stole drugs and surgical 
supplies from hospital. 

New York Times, April 30, 1943 — 
Assistant sales manager stole $57,000 
worth of coffee, tea and rice in five 
years. The thefts consisted of 266,942 
pounds of coffee, 13,898 pounds of tea, 
800 pounds of rice. 

Newark Evening News, May 12, 1943 
—A plant foreman and a laborer 
arrested for theft of alcohol from their 
employer, 

New York Times, September 29, 1943 
— Industrial maintenance man stole 
gold from his employer. 
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New York Times, February 14, 1944 
— F. B. I. Director scores plant pil- 
ferers who have stolen nails, flashlights, 
screw drivers, chisels, hack-saws, tools, 
materials and equipment from indus- 
trial plants. 

New York Herald Tribune, May 4, 
1944 — Four employees of a wholesale 
tea and coffee firm accused of stealing 
$10,000 worth of tea and coffee. 

New York Sun, May 12, 1944— 
Counterman held in theft of $15,000 
worth of butter from restaurant. 

New York Times, June 9, 1944 — 
Jewelers’ messenger held in $10,000 
theft of gems from his employers. 

New York Times, June 10, 1944 — 
Stationary engineer and son sentenced 
in stealing of $50,000 worth of food 
products — preserved fruits, syrups 
and pie fillings. 

New York Times, June 10, 1944 — 
Eight men including a captain of rail- 
road police accused of stealing 6,500,- 
000 pounds of scrap brass metal worth 
$650,000 from railroad over a five- 
year period. 

New York Times, June 15, 1944 — 
Four men including a truck driver 
and a warehouse foreman accused of 
stealing 150,000 razor blades valued 
at $10,000. Twenty-three men includ- 
ing 8 truck drivers and 8 dock workers 
accused of stealing $100,000 worth of 
cotton goods. 

These various lists of specific 
property and positions of employ- 
ees involved in fidelity losses sup- 
ply dramatic material for pro- 
ducers and are a good antidote for 
the objection to fidelity bonds on 
employees who “handle no cash.” 
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The Status of Insurance in Japan 


J. W. PALMER 


> In Japan, prior to the outbreak 
of “The War of Greater East 
Asia,” as the Japanese invariably 
name the Pacific conflict, fire and 
ocean marine was the main busi- 
ness written. True, other classes 


Ninth in our series of Insurance 
*Round the World. 


were written (automobile, chiefly), 
but only two foreign companies 
had a license and their interests 
were very restricted. British and 
other foreign companies operating 
in Japan would gladly have en- 
tered the general insurance field 
but were unable to obtain licenses. 
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In fact, no licenses were granted 
by the Japanese government to 
any foreign companies after the 
great earthquake of 1923. 

I should also point out that 
when repatriated in July, 1942, 
I was not permitted to take any 
written or printed matter with 
me, neither had I had access to 
any files since 
December, 1941. 
I must, there- 
fore, quote 
largely from 
memory. 

Before dis- 
cussing at any 
length actual 
conditions dur- 
ing the six 
months preced- 
ing the attack 
on Pearl Har- 
bor, it may be 
of interest to 
your readers to 
know something 
of the tariff situation in Japan. 
The Joint Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion of Japan was inaugurated in 
1917 by the late Mr. K. Kagami, 
then president of the Tokyo Ma- 
rine and later president of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail 
Line). The work was carried out 
with the help and co-operation of 
leading British offices and the Fire 
Offices Committees in London and, 
for the next twenty years the as- 


Proceedings of the Japan 
Fire Assurance Association, 
controlled by the Japanese 
government since 1940, in- 
variably opened with a for- 
mal motion commending the 
astounding victories of the 
Japanese army in China and 
the inimitable bravery of its 
troops. This was followed by 
the ritual of turning and bow- 
ing profoundly in the direc- 
tion of the Imperial palace. 
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sociation functioned with a fair 
degree of success. 

In addition to the Joint Fire In- 
surance Association, whose mem- 
bership in round figures was made 
up of some 45 domestic offices and 
25 foreign companies, there were 
also other associations which co- 
operated in the maintenance of 
the general 
insurance tariff. 

There was an 
Association 
whose member- 
ship consisted of 
Japanese com- 
panies only and 
there was also 
the Foreign 
Fire Insurance 
Association con- 
sisting of foreign 
companies only. 
There were also 
marine associ- 
ations which in 
the early days 
functioned under the guidance and 
direction of the Institute of Lon- 
don Underwriters. 

In the main, the associations 
were successful apart from inter- 
mittent local squabbles and com- 
petitive keenness as between mem- 
bers themselves. Of non-board 
companies, there were no foreign 
companies and only two Japanese 
concerns which collected their pre- 
miums by instalments. In 1940 
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these two companies were forced 
by government pressure to join 
the association. 

After the outbreak of the ““China 
Incident,” in 1937, the simmering 
nationalism of the Japanese came 
to the surface and there was no 
longer any at- 
tempt to con- 
ceal the drive 
to oust foreign 
companies from 
the direct mar- 
ket which had 
been going on 
quietly for at 
least ten years. 


SQUEEZE 

In 1937 and 
that 
date, the con- 
stitution of the 
Joint Fire As- 
surance Associ- 
ation of Japan 
had called for 
equal member- 
ship of the Ex- 
ecutive Com- 
mittee as between domestic and 
foreign companies. The chairman 
of the association was always a 
Japanese and, in the same way, 
the deputy chairman was always 
one of the foreign managers. After 
1937, however, and in the fol- 
lowing five years, the position 
changed radically in every respect. 


prior to 


The. Imperial Japanese Palace which required 
a bow from insurance men 
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In 1939, the Joint Association was 
dissolved and its place taken by 
the Japan Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion. Membership was open to 
foreign companies but allocation 
of committee seats was greatly 
reduced until, of a committee of 
eighteen, only 
four places were 
reserved for for- 
eign companies. 

Up to 1937 
and for a year 
or two after- 
wards, the meet- 
ings were con- 
ducted jointly 
in English and 
Japanese. The 
great majority 
of the Japanese 
members spoke 
English and, as 
a business lan- 
guage it was far 
more conven- 
ient for all con- 
cerned. than 
the complica- 
tions of the 
Japanese language which had to 
borrow many English words to 
adapt itself to insurance phrase- 
ology. With the formation of the 
new association, this convenient 
system was abolished and Japa- 
nese became the official language 
with an interpreter for purposes of 
translation. 
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Believe it or not, the head 
of the new government-run 
Association, although a com- 
pany man, was named 
‘“‘Fuehrer” of the Govern- 


ment Insurance Association ! 


These changes, as can well be 
imagined, were accepted most re- 
luctantly by the foreign companies 
but, owing to their then negligible 
share in the direct business of the 
country, and the corresponding 
maintenance of premium income 
by expensive operations in the 
re-insurance market, there was 
little or nothing that could be 
done to preserve a_ reasonable 
balance of participation in tariff 
affairs. I may say that govern- 
ment pressure, extreme national- 
istic propaganda, the growing 
sense of political tension and the 
subsequent undermining of mutual 
confidence were the real driving 
forces behind these changes. 


THREATS 


In 1940, the Japanese govern- 
ment came out into the open and 
assumed control of the Japan Fire 
Assurance Association, which by 
pressure and threats rather than 
decree, it abolished and replaced 
by the Government Insurance As- 
sociation controlling all classes 
of business with government-ap- 
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pointed managers or directors for 
each class. 

Membership of this Association 
was compulsory for Japanese com- 
panies and was denied to foreign 
companies. As a sop to a long 
association of British offices with 
Japanese insurance, the foreign 
companies were allowed to be- 
come “guest members” of the 
association, that is to say, they 
could be invited to attend the 
meetings but had no say whatever 
in the affairs of the association. 

All pretense at interpretation 
facilities was abandoned and we 
were only able to follow just so 
much of the proceedings as it was 
intended we should hear. The 
quarterly meetings became ex- 
tremely nationalistic in character. 


EMBARRASSMENT 


The foreign insurance com- 
munity, being largely made up of 
British subjects and being to a 
man opposed to the Japanese ad- 
venture in China, was placed in a 
most invidious position as regards 
these meetings. If we did not 
attend, we hastened the time of 
our ultimate expulsion from the 
association; and if we did attend, 
we were forced to pay lip service 
to a particularly nauseating form 
of totalitarianism. 

The result was that we did 
attend but exclusively as company 
men; that is to say, we felt while 
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Japan was still neutral that our 
head offices would wish us to cling 
as long as possible to our precari- 
ous posts on this faltering eco- 
nomic front. Nevertheless we grew, 
as can well be understood, to dis- 
like intensely the embarrassing 
necessity to attend these meetings, 
especially as the only alternative 
would be to send our Japanese 
clerks and this again involved 
questions of prestige and raised 
difficult social questions as to ex- 
ecutive and staff seniority. 

I have described the tariff situa- 
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tion in some detail as I think that 
a picture may be presented here of 
a personal experience of national- 
ism and fascist psychology carried 
to absurd extremes. Believe it or 
not, the head of the new govern- 
ment-run association, although 
a company man, was named 
*‘Fuehrer” of the association! 
The Foreign Associations, both 
fire and marine, continued in 
existence but were ignored by the 
domestic groups and their func- 
tions reduced as a result to a 
pitiable state of emptiness. 


A scene in one of the Tokyo arms factories 
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In previous issues of THE 
JournaL, our “’Round the 
World” series has included 
the following countries: 


England 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Costa Rica 
Mexico 
Brazil 

Chile 
Argentina 


ConDITIONS 


Quite apart from association 
and other tariff problems, our 
position became so difficult, par- 


ticularly in the year before the 
outbreak, that office life in the 
normal sense of the word became 
almost impossible. From 1937 on- 
wards, there was in Japan what 
I can only describe as a great 


upsurge of nationalism largely 
created and entirely fostered and 
encouraged by the insidious prop- 
aganda and pressure brought to 
bear on domestic offices by the 
military authorities. 

The passing of the Military 
Secrets Law in 1940, placed the 
entire population of the country 
in the hands of the military who 
now had legal as well as actual 
control over every deed, act and 
even thought, however small, of 
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the people, including the foreign 
community. It was, in fact, im- 
possible not to break this law, 
so all embracing were its count- 
less regulations. 

For some years we had been 
virtually out of the direct market 
but had succeeded in maintaining 
premium income by accepting 
re-insurance both facultative and 
treaty on a very considerable scale 
from domestic companies. These 
acceptances naturally involved 
furnishing us with details of many 
industrial risks in all parts of 
Japan, Manchuria and occupied 
China. This broke the law and it 
was not long before the military 
police pointed out the domestic 
insurance offices that supplying 
particulars of risks, reinsurance 
bordereaux, and all the other 
paraphernalia essential to proper 
underwriting laid the Japanese 
offices open to grave penalties. 

The pressure was increased by 
the Department of Commerce who 
told the domestic offices bluntly 
that far too much business was 
being given to foreign companies 
which in turn strained the Na- 
tional Exchequer in the matter of 
remittances abroad. Now, my 
company had enjoyed very close 
relationship with one of the great 
financial houses of Japan for 
many years and until abnormal 
conditions threw everything out 
of joint, this relationship was very 
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real in its mutual benefit, not only 
from a business viewpoint but also 
in establishing close personal re- 
lationships between officials of 
both sides and also in a general 
exchange of insurance information 
which was very helpful to us both. 

The same remarks apply to 
other old-established offices in 
Japan. It might have been thought 
that when the situation became 
critical, at least our Japanese col- 
leagues would have put their cards 
on the table and outlined to us 
some of the difficulties they were 
up against. 


“Face” 


Alas, no such straightforward 
action was taken. The eternal 
business of face and prestige pre- 
vented the domestic offices from 
coming out into the open and the 
first indications of the approach- 
ing climax were through the 
simple expedient of describing a 
specification in which our interests 
might be very considerable as 
“works.” 


**DIsTRUST”’ 


When asked for further details, 
the invariable reply was that they 
would let us know as soon as 
possible — that they themselves 
lacked full details but, in the 
meantime, would we accept the 
business. Despite many protests, 
we could get no further and when 
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we were forced to say that unless 
we knew what we were reinsuring 
we could not accept the business, 
the time-honored method of a 
threat to take away other and 
more valuable connections was 
adopted. It was the lack of any- 
thing tangible that we could fasten 
onto, complicated by a deliberate 
shrouding of conferences in a fog 
of linguistic complications, that 
finally brought home to the foreign 
offices the unpleasant fact that 
mutual confidence, the basis of all 
insurance contracts as with any 
other business, had gone. 

Still, while Japan was still nom- 
inally neutral, we could not our- 
selves precipitate an open break 
with the companies. Not only 
were business interests involved 
but there were also very many 
larger and more delicate political 
considerations. 


RETALIATION 


Then in July, 1941, came the 
Japanese occupation of Indo-China 
followed by the freezing of Japa- 
nese assets by the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, followed at once by Japanese 
retaliation. In February, 1941, the 
Japanese offices had been forced 
by the government to discontinue 
ceding any local reinsurance to 
foreign companies, the surpluses 
thus set free being placed with the 
government-sponsored Toa Re- 
insurance Company. 
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CANCELLATION 


Then, in the ten days from 
July 26 until August 7, I and my 
colleagues in Tokyo had the un- 
pleasant experience of sitting in 
our offices and accepting notice of 
cancellation of all our reinsurance 
treaties. Not only was the cus- 
tomary three months’ notice dis- 
pensed with but, in many cases, 
the cancellation was dated back 
until June 30. Thus, by the middle 
of August, 1941, the foreign of- 
fices had lost between 80 and 
95%% of their business in circum- 
stances which were as unpleasant 
and embarrassing as they were 
unorthodox. 


There was, of course, no alter- 
native but to accept the situation. 


INTERFERENCE 


We, therefore, set to work to 
reduce our organizations and to 
cut domestic staffs down to the 
minimum consistent with merely 
keeping the office door open. Im- 
mediately, we were involved in 
staff retirement difficulties. Com- 
panies were subjected to police 
supervision and, in some cases, 
outright interference. 

In trying to settle how to dis- 
pense amicably with the services 
of Japanese clerks, both senior 
and junior, some of whom had 
spent a lifetime of, on the whole, 
faithful service in the employ of 
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the foreign companies, innumer- 
able questions of prestige were 
involved and finally we had to 
adopt the extraordinary face sav- 
ing device of retiring with a lump 
sum the whole of our domestic 
staffs and reengaging immedi- 
ately one or two of the older hands 
who would form a skeleton staff 
until political conditions took a 
turn for the better. That this was 
done with very little trouble but 
under conditions that might easily 
have landed foreign managers in 
the police court had a false step 
been taken is, I think, a tribute 
not only to the managers them- 
selves but to the sympathetic un- 
derstanding which was, generally 
speaking, quickly evidenced by 
the head offices at home. 


EVACUATION 


As soon as these delicate opera- 
tions were completed, a number 
of the foreign executives were able 
to take advantage of the sending 
of an official evacuation steamer 
to Japan to leave the country. 

There were, however, three or 
four left and these men were at 
once arrested and either impris- 
oned or interned as soon as war 
broke out. No further communica- 
tion with the branch offices was 
permitted, except occasional and 
carefully supervised interviews with 
such Japanese clerks who were 
able to get permission or who 
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dared to ask for permission to visit 
the internment camps. 


CONFISCATION 


The branch offices were taken 
over by the Japanese government 
and a number of the leading do- 
mestic offices were appointed ad- 
ministrators to supervise the gen- 
eral liquidation. Cash balances 
were confiscated and, of course, 
deposits forfeited. Existing policies 
were either cancelled or replaced 
by Japanese policies. Thus ended 
some of the leading foreign busi- 
ness connections with Japan. 


OuTLOOK 


Yet I do look forward with 
some confidence to the day when 
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it may be possible, under peace- 
time conditions, to pick up the 
threads of Japanese insurance once 
more and to weave them into the 
broad pattern of insurance with 
its world-wide ramifications. 

Whether we shall see the re- 
opening of individual branch of- 
fices along the old lines is open to 
doubt, but there may easily be, 
in the years to come, a foreign 
clearing office for insurance com- 
panies set up in Tokyo which will, 
through private enterprise, take 
care of Japanese surplus insurance. 

Such an arrangement could 
scarcely fail to be of benefit to the 
community of nations in the pro- 
motion of the smooth interchange 
of goods and services. 





Workmen’s Compensation Law ‘Pamphlets 


Kentucky and New York — new editions of these pamphlets 
containing all amendments through the close of the 1944 session 
of the legislature are now available. Price $1.00 per copy. 


Also available are supplements to the workmen’s compensation 
law pamphlets for the states of New Jersey, South Carolina 
and Virginia, containing all amendments to the close of the 
1944 sessions of their respective legislatures. Price 25¢ per copy. 


Expected to be available by December 1 — Louisiana — new 
edition containing all amendments to the close of the 1944 ses- 
sion. Price $1.00 per copy. 


Note 


Please address orders or inquiries for quantity prices to Legis- 
lative Division, Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 
60 John Street, New York (7). For New York City orders add 
1% sales tax; for California deliveries, add 242% use tax. 








A YEAR AGO IN THE JOURNAL 


We know that the century ahead may eclipse the extraordinary hundred years 
just past, in which the way of life of civilized man changed more than it did in 
all the centuries preceding. But when we speak of America’s potential, we want 
to see it fully realized under the system which has created the world we live 
in today. Even the most discouraging advocates of rigid controls and limiting of 
production, of plowing under the crops, and the slaughter of little pigs, has had 
to admit finally that American industry has saved the world from the domination of 
Nazi tyranny. — Fred A. Moreton. ; 


Prior to our entry into the war, less than 10,000 of our 25,000 high schools taught 
driver education. It seems likely that almost all our schools will teach the pre-induction 
course and retain a civilian course permanently after the war. This alone may prove to 
be the greatest single factor in improving the standards of our drivers in the post-war 
era. — Thorp McClusky. 


Every second, somebody in industry is being injured. These accidents have to 
be investigated and paid for by some insurance company. What a story to tell! 
Plus the big story of how such happenings are being prevented by the insurance 
industry. Case histories of check forgeries and bank robberies, of trusted em- 
ployees going wrong, and of holdups, will get the ear of Johnny Public anytime. 
He will listen when you tell him the important part insurance played in them. 
— Ernest L. Clark. 


Really successful producers are selling with the modern sales technique; that is, sellin 
through the eyes as well as the ears. No matter how well you express yourself, how well 
chosen your vocabulary or how forceful and pleasing your voice, regardless of how 
much animation and enthusiasm you throw into your sales talk — your sales efficiency 
will increase if you will add a bit of scenery to your presentation in the form of some- 
thing that is visual. — Walter W. Canner. 
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FORECAST — Insurance companies and agencies will undoubtedly POSTWAR TELEGRAMS — Here’s the 
welcome this electrically operated typewriter. Part plastic, this ma- new-model Western Union automatic 
chine is lighted from within, and the travel of the keys will be merely telegraph, an electronic device that trans- 
an eighth of an inch. Designed by Dave Chapman, Industrial De- mits facsimile telegrams by light beams. 
signer, this machine will save effort and energy and increase efficiency. The messages are sent fast and accurately. 


A Looking Ahead 


Looking Ahead W 


LIGHT —S. G. Hibben, director of applied lighting at >» wartime lighting devices may be turned 
Westinghouse Lamp Division, displays fluorescent lamps to peacetime uses. Here, bacon and eggs are 
glowing without any mechanical connection to source of cooked on the upturned lens of sealed-beam 
electric power. Power is generated by pre-war diathermy headlamp from bomber. By redesign, radiant 
machine, which sends out short wave energy beams. These > heat might be used for “comfort heating.” 





FORMER INSURANCE SALESMAN — Sat. 
Ralph J. Geremia, of Connecticut, turned G.I. 
over 2 years ago. His employers send him gifts 
company magazines and bulletins regularly. He in- 
tends to pursue his insurance career after the war. 


A Insurance ‘Personalities 


PATRIOT —O. Sam Cummings, a success- 
ful insurance agent and national chairman of 
Keep America American organization, is carry- 
ing on a campaign, in Dallas, Texas, to re- 
vive love for our freedoms and free enterprise. 


POSTWAR[PLAN — T./Sgt. Edward C. Hroch, for- 
mer insurance salesman from N. Y., has been at- 
tached to a medical unit for 3 years. His plan is to 
return to his former employer and resume selling 
insurance “with a vengeance.” We will welcome both. 


E. W. JAMES — Division of Highway Transport 
(Wash.) said: “If a young person is going to apply for a 
license to drive an 80-horsepower machine, it is more 
important that he be able to do so properly than to 
sing, to draw orto acquire a smattering of nature study.” 





DRAFT OFFICE SMASHED — Six plate 
glass windows and door of a Chicago draft 
board were smashed by early morning 
marauders. Said to be draft evaders or 
friends who don’t want to see them go. 


A (overage 


TORNADO — Manager of a shop in Chicago, Illinois, 
tries to retrieve some of his merchandise before it is 
whisked off to distant fields, following the shattering of 
his store’s windows by high winds of tornado velocity 
which recently lashed Chicago. (Photograph by Acme) 





PLATE GLASS — Explosion of box car and cooling shed in 
naval ammunition depot in Hastings, Nebraska, caused a 
blast which was felt as far away as Lincoln, one hundred miles 
distant. Over 30 people were injured, three were killed and 
five were reported missing. Storekeepers examine windows. 


BURGLARY — When thieves broke the 
window of a shop in Washington, D. C., 
they stole only the shoes on the wax dum- 
mies and left several valuable fur coats 
behind. Don’t forget, shoes are rationed. 





AIR RAID PROTECTION — The Museum of WOMEN AT WAR—At the recent 15th Annual 
Science and Industry graphically portrays what Safety Convention held in New York, these pert and 
Chicago might look like after an air raid. This pretty young misses modeled safety outfits appropriate 
scale model dramatizes safety measures and for wear while doing defense work. The theme of 
damage, as well as O.C.D.’s method of operation. the 1944 convention was “Victory Over Accidents.” 


A Safety Slants 


Safety Slants ¥ 


SCIENTIFIC DRIVER TRAINING — In cooperation with the United States Government War Training 
agencies and the Detroit Board of Education, a program has been set up to relieve the man power situation 
in the important highway transportation industry. The equipment, contributed by the Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, was utilized to train returning soldiers and others to help relieve the shortage of drivers sorely 
needed for the transportation of war loads. Many cities sent delegations to study the instruction methods. 























. . » ACCIDENT 
Horse Play. Culprit ran through a red 
light, knocked down two street-crossing 
pedestrians. He was only a frisky pony, 
but he was arrested just the same (De- 
troit) . . . Plastered. He was a sound 
sleeper, but he woke up when the ceiling 
fell in on him (New York City). 


. « « AUTOMOBILE 
Anchor Away. A vagrant barrage bal- 
loon drifting down on his home, pan- 
icky observer hooked the steel cable onto 
his car. The balloon moved on, out of 
the driveway and down the street — and 
so did the car (Los Angeles) . . . Never 
Again. This policeman won’t swear at 
motorists in the dark anymore. When he 
turned his flash on the last one, it was a 
chief of police (Chicago). 


. . » BURGLARY AND THEFT 
The Hard Way. Thieves who broke 
into an office, smashed the safe’s handle, 
hinges and mechanism with a sledge 
hammer, and battered off the door, 
didn’t notice the pasteboard hanging on 
the knob, with the combination neatly 
noted thereon (Toronto)... You 
Might Know. The first night that he 


went home, after a solid year of sleeping 
in his restaurant to ward off burglars, 
18 cases of whiskey were stolen (Boston). 
. . . Alarming Loss. The workman 
was late because he overslept because his 
alarm clock didn’t go off because a thief 
had stolen it, during the night, along 
with a bottle of milk and five dollars (St. 
Louis). 


. . . BICYCLE 
Fallen Star. Production on a superfilm 
was held up quite a while when the 
leading man fell off his bicycle (Holly- 
wood) . . . Delayed-Action. Police 
were startled to find that the citizen in- 
quiring if his stolen bicycles had been 
recovered, had lost the wheels 24 years 
ago. No, he didn’t know the license 
numbers — nor the serial numbers either 
(Montreal). 


. Fire 


Firing Line. House down the street 
burned down while city firemen put out 
a grass fire. Building was just over mu- 
nicipal boundary line (Kankakee, IIl.). 


. . . Lrasmiry 
Crash. The appropriations committee 
warned the legislature that the state 
prison wall was in danger of collapsing 
“any minute.” 90 minutes later, — it 
did (Lincoln, Neb.) ... Smash. A 
pane of glass, six salt and pepper shak- 
ers, two tumblers were shattered, and 
his daughter’s dress torn, when restau- 
ranteur told two hep cats he didn’t have 
any ketchup (Ottawa, Ont.) .. . Flash. 
On the strength of a prediction that the 
world was coming to an end, farmer sold 
all his possessions and spe.:t the money. 
The world is still turning ai d the farmer 
is suing the authorities (Manizales, 
Columbia). 
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DS OF THE HOUSEHOLDER 


1. Fine Arts 
2. Silverware 
3. Personal Accident and Health 
4. Golf Equipment 
5. Explosion of Boilers 
6. Fire 
7. Explosion of Pressure Objects 
8. Automobile 
9. Cameras — Stamp Collections 
10. Burglary 
11. Jewelry 
12. Musical Instruments 
13. Tourist Baggage 
14. Personal Effects 
15. Lightning 
16. Aircraft 
17. Public Liability 
Hail — Windstorm — Riot = 
Rental Value — Check Forgery 








JOSEPH P. GIBBS 
TEXAS 


Honorable Joseph P. Gibbs, Casualty Insurance Commissioner of Texas, was 
born in Pittsboro, Mississippi, but received his education in the public 
schools of Seguin, Texas. After studying business courses, he became as- 
sociated with a large industrial corporation and for fifteen years was its 
active head. Previous to becoming insurance commissioner, he was a partner 
in the insurance agency of J. P. Gibbs & Co. He is a member of the Ma- 
sonic Order, Rotary Club and director of the S. T. Chamber of Commerce. 





Meeting the Safety Problem 
Without a Safety Engineer 





Some Suggestions that Many Small Businesses 
Will Find Easy to Follow 





RALPH J. CROSBY 


> WHEN this topic first suggested 
itself, one man asked, ‘‘What are 
you trying to do — talk yourself 
out of a job?” Another friend said 
“I once heard you tell how to 
operate a safety program without a 
safety committee — now you think 
you can eliminate the safety en- 
gineer, too?” 

I have no such intention, I 
assure you. In fact, I feel certain 
that if a plant manager will 
really try to do the job I have out- 
lined for him, he will be convinced 
that he is a safety engineer himself. 

Meeting the safety problem 
without a safety engineer is a task 
that frequently confronts the man- 
agement of a small business. A 
business which has _ seasonable 


operations or which is comprised . 


of multiple locations with no large 
concentration of employees may 
face the same problem. Every 
business, however, regardless of 
size or nature of operations has 
need for the kind of work accom- 
plished by a safety ‘engineer, if 
serious accidents are to be avoided. 
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In the small business, the ‘gen- 
eral manager or other executive 
may have to assume the responsi- 
bility of acting as the safety en- 
gineer. In order to meet that 
responsibility, he must assimilate 
as much as possible the actual 
duties of a safety man. Accident 
prevention is not accomplished by 
wishing. It requires work along 
certain definite lines. Whoever 
undertakes the task must develop 
an accident prevention program or 
procedure patterned after the 
detailed procedure followed in a 
large organization and which is 
directed by a safety engineer. 

Of course, the safety pattern for 
a plant must be cut down to meet 
the size of the plant and its ad- 
ministration must be planned so as 
to make demands upon the time 
of a manager only to the extent 
that accident prevention deserves 
in its relationship to other mana- 
gerial duties. But there must be a 
program of procedure, otherwise 
the safety effort will become spas- 
modic and subject to what I call 
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the “commotional” influence that 
so often follows the occurrence of a 
serious or disturbing accident. 
There are, however, certain 
minimum requirements for any 
worth-while safety work and, again, 
regardless of the size of opera- 
tions. In the briefest of terms, these 


RALPH J. CROSBY 
There must be a program of procedure 


requirements may be expressed as: 
(1) knowing what are the probable 
causes of accidents in the business 
and (2) doing something to pre- 
vent the development of these 
causes or unsafe practices, which 
is a more practical way of express- 
ing what we mean by causes, 
from actually occurring. Any at- 
tempt to meet the safety problem 
must fulfill these requirements. 
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FACTUAL BACKGROUND 











In attempting to describe the 
steps that should be followed in 
setting up such a program, it will 
be convenient to talk at times in 
the terminology of a safety en- 
gineer. This may have the effect of 
making the details of how to pro- 
ceed sound elaborate and too 
technical for the plant of say ten 
to fifty employees. It should be 
remembered, however, that the 
smaller the plant the easier it will 
be to follow the suggestions and 
the less time will actually be re- 
quired of the directing head. 


Two EssENTIALS 


I am speaking primarily of the 
time required to carry on a pro- 
gram after the necessary factual 
background has been established, 
a background which will provide 
the manager with the essential in- 
formation that he must have for 
the effective direction of his efforts. 
In order to establish this back- 
ground, time will be required. We 
must differentiate between the 
time required for accident preven- 
tion and the time taken up because 
of accidents. 


Time spent on accident prevention 
is not the time expended in giving first 
aid treatment. 

It is not the time necessary to take 
an injured employee to the doctor. 
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It is not the time needed in making 
out an insurance or state report. 

It is not the time required to clean 
up after an accident. 

It is not the time used to break in a 
new man. 

It is not the time expended in mak- 
ing repairs to damaged equipment 
resulting from the accident. 

It is not the time expended in dis- 
cussing the case with an investigator 
or adjuster. 


All of this time is part of the 

price paid for accidents. It repre- 
sents, in total amount, a part of 
the savings that can be effected by 
a comparatively short time spent 
in the conduct of planned accident 
prevention work. 
: The development of the factual 
background is the first step that 
must be taken in the preparation 
of the safety program. The second 
step is the procedure that must be 
established for following through 
on corrective measures based upon 
the knowledge gained from the 
factual background. 

Considering the first step, what 
should the manager of a business 
do to approximate the work of a 
safety engineer? I will discuss each 
item, keeping in mind that the 
manager’s time once spent on this 
first part of the program need not 
be regularly repeated as the in- 
formation developed will not be 
subject to frequent changes in a 
small plant unless radical physical 
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changes are made in the business. 
The information will be supple- 
mented and kept up to date as 
explained later on. 


I. PLrant ANALYsIS 


It is recommended that business 
operations be subdivided for identifi- 
cation and classification purposes in a 
manner that will permit of a simple 
method of determining the location of 
probable accident occurrences. This 
subdivision may be by plant, if there 
is more than one building; by floor, if 
the operations are all the same; by 
area, such as storage yard, on loading 
platform; by operation, such as stack- 
ing’ ‘cases; by job, such as cleaning 
floors; by machine, substance, tool, 
object, or any other way that will 
definitely identify the location or asso- 
ciation of an occurrence in question. 

These occurrences are principally 
the unsafe practices that may have 
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caused accidents in the past or which 
would cause accidents if permitted to 
exist. They are the unsafe working 
practices that experience tells you are 
most likely to occur and which if they 
should occur probably would result 
in a disabling injury. Unless these 
unsafe acts or conditions are deter- 
mined, very little can be done about 
preventing the recurrence of accidents 
to employees. 

An analysis, therefore, should be 
made of both the physical conditions 
and the employees’ activities within 
each department or subdivision. 


II. Listinc AND CopING 


These probable sources of accidents, 
once determined, should be listed for 
each agency selected. By agency I 
mean the substance, object or location 
chiefly involved or most closely identi- 
fied with the unsafe act. I recommend 
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listing these unsafe practices because 
they can be so readily forgotten and 
may not be recognized otherwise in 
the course of a later check or inspec- 
tion until an accident does occur. 

It will take time to determine these 
unsafe practices and the fruits of this 
time should not be lost later on be- 
cause we failed to make a record of 
our findings. Associating unsafe prac- 
tices with an agency may sound a 
little technical. What must be done is 
to analyze the operations in each 
department and find as many things 
as you possibly can that could be un- 
safe ways of working, such as: 

Cleaning certain machinery while it 
is in motion. 

Leaving a hot water flushing hose ly- 
ing in work place, when not being used. 

Using a case, or a box or a milk can to 
stand on rather than a step ladder. 

Jumping over a moving conveyor. 

These are specific unsafe prac- 
tices which can readily be identi- 
fied with specific machines or jobs 
and which can be converted into 
safe practice rules. It is recom- 
mended that the unsafe practices 
determined be listed for each de- 
partment selected and numbered 
so that in the analysis of future 
accidents these numbers can be 
used as a practical means of show- 
ing what rules are violated. The 
numbers can be used also as a 
means of coding accident investi- 
gation information. 

Coding sounds like something 
involved and academic but in 
reality it is only a time saver in the 
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tabulating of accidents and pro- 
vides a means of using cumulative 
data. In the small plant, just a list 
of unsafe practices or the corre- 
sponding safety rules will be all 
that is required. In many opera- 
tions, it will be an advantage if 
within each department separate 
agencies are selected and a list 
prepared of probable causes of 
accidents associated with each 
agency. 

ExamPLe No. 1. A consideration of the 
association of agency and unsafe practice 
may be helpful. In a plant manufactur- 
ing an article which is put up in bottles, 
assume that the bottles or jars which are 
handled in several departments, have 
been selected as an agency. The prob- 
able causes of serious injuries most 
closely associated with the handling of 
bottles or jars might be: 

1, Failure to watch for cracked or 
broken bottle. 

2. Throwing broken glass into waste 
receptacle instead of depositing it 
carefully. 

3. Attempting to catch a falling bottle 
or glass. 

4. Failing to protect hands when 
picking up broken glass. 

5. Failing to remove broken glass 
from working spaces. 


To what extent a manager can 
complete an analysis of this kind 
which will concentrate on the hazards 
in a particular area will depend 
partially on his operating experience 
and partially on the amount of close 
attention he is willing to give to the 
work. He can help himself through the 
use of the safe practice pamphlets of 
the National Conservation Bureau 
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and the National Safety Council. 
His insurance engineer should be able 
to give him valuable help, but without 
the services of a safety engineer the 
manager will find that he must devote 
some continuous time himself to this 
part of the development of his accident 
prevention program and really study 
his operations thoroughly. 


III. ANAtysis or Past ACCIDENTS 


Another source of information on 
the Causes of accidents is the analysis 
of past accidents. If the data is avail- 
able, each past accident report should 
be analyzed to determine the unsafe 
practice involved. This information 
should be added to the list resulting 
from the job analysis. The most effec- 
tive accident prevention is that which 
recognizes hazards before an accident 
occurs. However, the actual occur- 
rence of an accident emphasizes the 
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need for special attention to the cause 
involved so that another accident will 
not occur. 

In the list of unsafe practices which 
have been determined, the ones that 
have been the cause of accidents 
should be so designated in order to 
emphasize to the employees that you 
are telling them not only what 
might happen but what actually Aas 
happened. 

Up to this point I have been talk- 
ing about what steps should be taken 
to build up the factual background. 
This is straight safety engineering 
detail, and it is this part of the job in 
the development of a program that a 
manager working alone will become 
discouraged with very easily, or which 
he will try to finish without a complete 
study of all the operations. If he does, 
he should not be surprised later to find 
that his accident record shows very 
little improvement. 





CORRECTIVE MEASURES 











The second step in the development 
of a program is to make use of this 
data and follow through on the cor- 
rective measures. The information on 
unsafe practices should be made avail- 
able for distribution to supervisors or 
individual employees. 


I. List or Causes TO SUPERVISORS 


If properly coordinated, the em- 
ployee will receive only that part 
of the tabulation that concerns his 
particular job. The employee or 
supervisor can be asked to check the 
items listed and in some cases it may 
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be advisable to have him turn in at 
regular intervals a signed copy of the 
list indicating that they have been 
checked and any violations corrected. 
The effect of this repeated checking 
for unsafe practices or conditions will 
create an attitude of safety-conscious- 
ness that should help to stop other 
chance-taking impulses. 


II. INsrRucTION SHEET 


This same list of unsafe practices is 
the nucleus of an instruction sheet 
for new employees. It may be in the 
form of a mimeographed copy but it 
nevertheless tells the new man spe- 
cifically what he must do or must not 
do to avoid accidents. It provides 
something tangible for the manager 
to follow up his statement to a new 
man, ““We don’t want accidents in our 
business.” 

One of the weaknesses of safety rule 
books is the fact that all of the hazards 
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PLACING 
LADDERS 


in a plant are listed together and the 
individual employee is expected to 
pick out the ones that apply to him. 
If, however, the rule book can be sepa- 
rated by hazards within a department 
or by agency, then the individual 
employee can be impressed with the 
items that concern him and he will 
recognize that the rules were made for 
his job. 


ExamPLe No. 2. A man who has been 
hired to work in a warehouse is not going 
to be very much concerned about safety 
rules having to do with the use of goggles 
for grinding or other machine hazards 
that are associated with maintenance 
operations, Neither is a girl going to be 
impressed with a safety rule book that 
has to do chiefly with the use of com- 
pressed air hose, handling trucks, or 
stocking materials when her job is to 
feed bottles or labels into a machine. 
Although there may be rules included in 
the book that do apply to the work of 
these people, they are not stressed and 
their importance to the individual is lost. 


III. Creck INsPecTIONS 


A list of unsafe pract:ces provides 
the manager with a ready reference 
that eliminates the need for taxing his 
memory so that a quick check of oper- 
ations and conditions can be made in 
a minimum amount of time. This 
checking time is probably the occasion 
when more real prevention work can 
be done than any other period in a 
safety program. This is the oppor- 
tunity of really cashing in on the time 
given to making the job analysis. 
Success depends, however, on holding 
somebody accountable for the exist- 
ence of unsafe practices. 

If unsafe practices are being found 
at the time of every check inspection, 
then the manager must determine 
why. If the responsibility for prevent- 
ing unsafe practices is not treated in 
the same fashion as other responsibili- 
ties, then an accident prevention pro- 
gram will not be successful. 

So far we have considered only 
what can be done with the information 
immediately at hand. Accidents may 
still occur in spite of all our efforts. 
How can the occurrence of an acci- 
dent be used to advantage in the 
effort to prevent future accidents? 


IV. INVESTIGATION 


In the small plant, it is recom- 
mended that every accident be thor- 
oughly investigated. This includes not 
only so-called reportable cases, but 
also every first aid case. The informa- 
tion maintained on first aid cases may 
be modified depending upon the cir- 
cumstances under which the accident 
occurred. 
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If the first aid case occurred in a 
manner that you can rightfully as- 
sume would probably result in a 
serious injury in event of a recurrence, 
then it should be treated as respects 
recording and corrective action in the 
same manner as an actual serious case. 


Exampte No. 3. Take the case of a 
worker who irritated his eye slightly while 
preparing a washing solution for clean- 
ing floors. Only first aid was neces- 
sary to relieve the trouble as far as the 
injury was concerned. However, his 
failure to use the protective goggles and 
gloves provided for this operation was 
the cause of the accident and this fact 
should not be forgotten. The next occur- 
rence could easily be a serious caustic 
burn and probable impairment to sight. 


This means that first aid cases that 
represent serious probabilities should 
be coded as to agency and unsafe prac- 
tice. If the data developed on a case 
does not appear in the list already 
prepared, then it should be added to it 
and immediately brought to the at- 
tention of all employees exposed to the 
hazard. 


V. TALKs wiTtH EMPLOYEES 


As a part of the corrective action 
procedure, the manager should take 
the opportunity to talk personally 
with each individual, establishing in 
his own mind the fact that the em- 
ployee understands the company 
attitude as respects safety and without 
any question of doubt agrees that the 
instructions issued are practical and 
that it is reasonable to expect that he 
will make an honest effort to abide by 
them. 

If a manager will follow this pro- 


cedure and then take every advantage 
he can, through contact with members 
of the local safety council, to maintain 
his own interest and enthusiasm in the 
work of accident prevention, I believe 
he can successfully meet his safety 
problem. 


SUMMARY 


Analyze each department for prob- 
able unsafe conditions or practices. 

Analyze past accident reports for 
the unsafe practice involved. 

Develop from this data a list of un- 
safe practices or corresponding safety 
rules segregated by department, job or 
any selected agency. 

Give each employee a list of safety 
rules pertaining to his work. 

Check frequently for the existence 
of unsafe practices or violation of 
rules. 

Investigate all accidents, determine 
the unsafe practice and supplement 
the existing safety rules if necessary. 

Hold somebody accountable for the 
existence of unsafe practices. 

Talk to employees individually to 
know their true attitude toward 
safety. 

Maintain interest and enthusiasm 
for safety by regular contact with 
safety activities of the community or 


industry. 
* * * * * 


the safety problem 
without a safety engineer is a real 
job. Any executive who meets the 
requirements outlined for the con- 
duct of a safety program will tell 
you that he has become a safety 
engineer. 


Meeting 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Mailing Matters 


If you have a mailing list — and what 
insurance man hasn’t? — don’t ever 
overlook the importance of keeping it 
up-to-date. An obvious truth, you 
say? Yes, but because it is so obvious 
it is apt to be overlooked. 

One man of our acquaintance was, 
at last accounts, still receiving birth- 
day cards addressed to his father who 
had died more than three years previ- 
ous. Not only did this act as a sorrow- 
ful reminder to the man’s son, but 
actually engendered ill will... 
Another insurance man makes quite a 
point of sending out monthly blotters 
to his mailing list. The name and ad- 
dress of the recipient are printed on the 
envelope, all of which involves a cer- 
tain amount of expense. While we are 
firm believers in the value of highly 
personalized direct mail, it does seem 
to us that it would be preferable for 
the recipient’s name to be printed on 
the blotter itself, rather than the en- 
velope, which in many cases never 
reaches the desk of the businessman 
who has a secretary to attend to the 
mail for him. What’s your opinion? 
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Mileposts of Progress 


A successful Pacific Coast insurance 
manager has these two “time-tested” 
principles of business conduct: At the 
end of a new man’s first three months, 
he is fired (a) if he talks only to rela- 
tives (b) if he is not doing all of his 
business through appointments. 


Instant Service 


Agents in small towns often find it re- 
sultful to carry with them at all times 
a copy of their accounts receivable. 
Then, whenever John Doe or Mary 
Brown happens to meet the agent on 
the sidewalk or in a store and asks, 
“Say, how much do I owe you?” he 
has the right-answer-ready-right-quick, 


Borrowed Slogan 


A portion of the slogan of the 26th 
(Yankee) Division reads: “We tri- 
umph on our two feet.” To some de- 
gree this applies on the home front. 
too — especially to swivel-chair sales 
men. Know what we mean? 
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Illustration Used 
“for This Unusual 


Collection Letter 


+ 


Roger T. Hall, one 
of the partners in 
H. O. Perry and 
Son Company, Fort 
Fairfield, Maine, 
makes use of clev- 
erly illustrated 
mimeographed 
collection letters 
which really 
collect. In fact, 
arecent one 
proved so ap- 
pealing that 

it not only 
the 
desired result 


brought 


but an illustrated 
reply as well. The 
talented customer 
who responded 
so appropriately 
and so graciously 
to this direct mail 
appeal was Miss 
Sandi Burpee, a 
photographer. 


¢ 





Four Facets of Education 





Internal — External — Government — Rehabilitation 





FRED A. MORETON 


1. Education Within. Theoreti- 
cally, when young men and wom- 
en leave high school or college 
they have already acquired at 
least a partial education. But we 
are learning that, in terms of our 
specific needs, what these young 
people received was not an edu- 
cation but only a certain measure 
of schooling, and a capacity to 
learn, and that their usefulness in 
the field of property insurance is 
limited. In many cases, these young 
people have to be completely re- 
oriented to the facts of business 
life. Their thinking, often the 
product of that careless reasoning 
which is frequently the hallmark 
of those who have never had to 
meet payrolls, requires correction 
and redirection. 

If these people are to be good 
workers and a credit to the eco- 
nomic system from which they 
derive their wages, it is not enough 
to “break them in” as office boys 
or stenographers. They need sev- 
eral helps. 

(a) Technical Fob Training. This 
must come first. Beginners must be 


taught the various skills through , 


which they will make their con- 
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tribution to the work and success of 
an insurance agency or a company. 

(b) Indoctrination. They also need 
indoctrination, the parallel of 
what the armed forces call basic 
training. They must learn not only 
what their job means in relation 
to the total effort of the organiza- 
tion from which they draw their 
pay checks; they must also under- 
stand the social significance of 
property insurance and its relation 
to all the other elements which 
contribute to civilized living in 
our time. 


2. Education of the Public. No 
thoughtful insurance man can af- 
ford to remain complacent in the 
face of repeated evidence that the 
public is woefully ignorant of the 
many important facts about prop- 
erty insurance. 

We have learned bitter truths 
from recent authoritative polls of 
public opinion. It was not pleasant 
for agents and brokers to learn 
that more than 70% of the people 
interviewed in one survey said that 
they did not know of any serv- 
ices rendered by insurance agents 
beyond the selling of policies and 
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the assistance of settling losses. 

Similarly, it must have been dis- 
heartening for company executives 
to learn that nearly two-thirds of 
the public believe that fire insur- 
ance rates have either increased or 
remained the same during the past 
generation, whereas, as you know, 
these rates have actually decreased 
more than 40% during that period. 
And it would have been amusing, 
if it had not been so typical of 
widespread ignorance, to have the 
largest single group of people re- 
port that it thought insurance com- 
pany profits should range between 
10 and 25%. 

This condition is a challenge to 
all of us, agents and company rep- 
resentatives alike. We can prob- 
ably never expect the man in the 
street to understand fully the 
many complex details of our busi- 
ness. But it is unforgiveable that 
property owners should have such 
basic misconceptions of the man- 
ner in which the business serves 
them. It means that we will have 
to get closer to the public in terms 
of bringing it into our confidence. 
It means that we have to recon- 
sider and reappraise many of our 
present customs which may con- 
tribute to the creation of barriers 
between our business and the pub- 
lic. We enjoy thousands upon 
thousands of daily contacts with 
the public. Our opportunities for 
personally correcting misinforma- 
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tion and broadcasting the truth 
about property insurance are great. 


3. Education of Public Officials. 
The generally cordial relations 
which exist between our business 
and supervisory officials in the 
various states indicate how much 
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can be accomplished. But not all 
our relations with public servants 
are based on the same degree of 
understanding. We have recently 
had a very costly lesson, due to the 
lack of proper understanding of the 
value of performance and pay- 
ment bonds in the prosecution of 
the war effort. 

Advocates of suspension of the 
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bond requirement base their cal- 
culation on the theory that the 
waiver of the bond would facil- 
itate the prosecution of the war 
effort, and that the performance 
bond was not needed by the gov- 
ernment because the interests of 
sub-contractors and suppliers of 
material could be protected by the 
official checking of the contrac- 
tor’s disbursements. 

These advocates hold that the 
awarding officials should be per- 
mitted to award contracts prompt- 
ly to contractors approved by 
them — eliminating delay inci- 
dent to the final completion of 
contract and bond documents — 
where the contractor might ex- 
perience difficulty in qualifying 
for bonds. They completely over- 
look the fact that in many cases 
the contract price is actually lower 
when a bond is furnished by the 
general contractor, where such 
work was known to be bonded, be- 
cause established sub-contractors 
and substantial material men would 
not hesitate to sell the general con- 
tractor, if the risk of non-payment 
had been shifted to a paid cor- 
porate surety. A contractor worthy 
of government work can get a bond 
without delay. 

Actual experience throughout 
the years has shown that one or 
more of the following circumstan- 
ces has arisen to create a default 
after the commencement of the 
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work, unless the surety company 
had stepped in to prevent a breach 
of contract: (a) The death or dis- 
ability of a partner. (b) Fire or 
other casualty loss not adequately 
covered by insurance. (c) Over- 
extension. (d) Sharp rise in cost 
of labor or material not antici- 
pated at the time of bid. (e) Labor 
disputes. (f) Dissipation by con- 
tractor of assets which appeared 
in his financial statement at the 
time when he was awarded the 
contract. (g) Unforeseen condi- 
tions, such as unexpected hard- 
rock, floods, quick-sand, etc. 


4, Education in Rehabilitation. We 
can all hope that we will soon be 
given the opportunity to work out 
our rehabilitation problem in edu- 
cation. How much “reeducation” 
will returning servicemen require 
before they can become useful, 
successful property insurance men? 
What special courses may have to 
be developed? How shall these 
courses be presented? 

Planning for the future may be 
a better phrase than “postwar 
planning.” Certainly, as far as 
the educational field is concerned, 
we in the National Association of 
Insurance Agents do not require a 
special postwar plan that will be 
any different from the plan we 
now have which is constantly 
being improved and expanded in 
the normal course of development. 
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“Everybody in town knows I sell life 
insurance. I had my wife tell her bridge 
club that it was a most profound secret !” 


‘Before I ask permission to marry your 
daughter, Sir, I’d like to sell you a re- 
tirement annuity ...I want to be 
sure you’ll never have to live with us.” 
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“I'd feel better if he were bonded. On 
his salary he can’t live like a king.” 





Did You Reed (hee... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 


$460 to TRAIN A SALESMAN 


Printers Ink 


Average cost of training a sales- 
man, one who remains on the force, 
is said to be about $460. Goodrich 
claims it cost $750 to put a tire sales- 
man in a retail store. Kendall Mills’ 
men calling on wholesalers cost from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per man. Remington 
Typewriter says it costs about $2,000 
to make a salesman. Philco figures it 
costs $5,000 to create a new job. 




















“I’m a very literal-minded person,” — 
Courtesy The Spectator Magazine. 
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Excess LINES 


United States Review 


It looks as if the family airplane of 
the future would come fully equipped 
— with a mortgage just like the one 
dad used to have perennially on the 
old family automobile. 


* * * 


The Actuarial Society called off its 
convention, but we doubt whether 
any resultant shortage in calculating 
problems will continue to exist long 
after that 23 dimensional adding ma- 
chine gets into full production at Har- 


vard. 


A buyer suggests that if the insur- 
ance business had it to do all over 
again it would come up a much more 
attractive looking policy and with 
phraseology the layman could under- 
stand. Now if he would only persuade 
the courts and the legal fraternity to 
say what they mean, too, it’s a safe 
bet insurance would go along on the 
idea. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 
PossIBILITIES 


Weekly Underwriter 


It might appear fantastic for any- 
one other than an authority on the 
business research staff of one of our 
major aircraft manufacturing corpora- 
tions to state that air passenger travel 
will increase seven-fold and air ex- 
press thirty-fold within five years after 
the war ends. Yet, that is the measure 
of the post-war commercial market 
facing aviation, as determined in a 
survey made by Dr. D. H. Davenport 
of Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 

He has ascertained also that passen- 
ger fares may go as low as 3.5 cents 
a mile and express to 30 cents a ton- 
mile. Other airline officials are re- 
ported to have drawn conclusions 
even less conservative. 

The equipment with which to 
achieve such figures in air transporta- 
tion tariffs is in the making, and some 
is now operating. It is an encouraging 
picture of the future for aviation in- 
surance. The further prospect in the 
air is that reduced costs and vastly 
improved service in every respect, 
from safety and comfort to much more 
frequent schedules, will thereafter 
produce a more accelerated further 
decrease in cost and increase in pa- 
tronage. The increase in air transport 
cargo patronage, especially in perisha- 
ble traffic, is expected to develop rap- 
idly with the increased and improved 
services. 

Aviation insurance facilities can be 
expected to recognize these probable 
conditions, and not overlook the op- 


portunities, nor the responsibilities for 
rendering adequate service to this 
vast industry. The present aviation 
insurance market rests on a sound basis 
from which to build for the encourag- 
ing future that has been promised. 


INSURANCE APPROACH TO PREVENTION 


Walter Cutter 
in The Insurance Field 


The surety underwriter is inter- 
ested in seeing that the particular job 
is done. The safety man is vitally inter- 
ested in how it is done. For him no job 
is ever done successfully unless it is 
done with that irreducible loss of per- 
sonnel (due to death or injury); loss of 
equipment, material, or plant, which 
are virtually irreplaceable now; and 
loss of time, which is irreplaceable. 


Op Gray Mare INsuURANCE 


Weekly Underwriter 


The movies are discovering that 
insurance on the old gray mare ain’t 
what it used to be. Director Henry 
King needed a matched pair of horses 
to pull the carriage of Emperor Louis 
Napoleon III and the Empress Eu- 
génie, for a scene in 20th Century- 
Fox’s production of Franz Werfel’s 
best-seller, “The Song of Bernadette.” 
King obtained the finest matched pair 
on the West Coast: “Annacache 
Flower” and “Encinos Maid.” As 
usual when renting animals, 20th 
Century-Fox took out an insurance 
policy on the two horses, covering any 
possible accidents that might happen. 
The policy was for $25,000. 
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ANY things of great interest and value to 
every insurance agency are taken up in this 
article. Location, equipment, personnel, under- 
writing, records, filing, collections, company 
relations and time saving devices are all factors 
which demand the closest study and constant 
attention in good agency management. Mr. 
Ruble draws upon his wide experience to pre- 


sent to our readers a most worthwhile analysis. 
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Loca tion—Equipment— Personnel 


E. H. RUBLE 


> WITH NO THOUGHT as to their 
relative importance in agency man- 
agement, we are taking up several 
items in the order in which they 
have come to mind. 


LOocATION 


While it is not as important to 
an insurance agency as to a mer- 
cantile establishment to be located 
in the busiest or most prominent 
spot in the city or town, the old 
idea that the location of an insur- 
ance local agency was immaterial 
has long since rightfully passed 
away. It is gratifying to see agen- 
cies, through their owners and 
managers, striving to make their 
places of business attractive and 
attempting to place those agencies 
in a location where they can do 
their best work and be an asset 
to the name of insurance. 

The old custom of having an 
insurance agency in one side of a 
man’s desk, in the corner of a 
building not used for something 
else, or just the cheapest building 


we might find from a rental stand- 
point, fortunately, has long since 
gone out of existence. 

An office located in a fairly 
prominent place, downstairs if at 
all possible, and with an attractive 
appearance to the passerby or 
prospect as he views the outside 
of the agency, is not only desirable 
but almost imperative under pres- 
ent stimulated competition. While 
insurance is not sold primarily 
from the office, many policies do 
find their beginning there, many 
premiums are paid there, many 
inquiries insurance-wise are made 
there. The impression made on 
those who visit our building will 
be a long-lasting one which will 
later influence their thoughts and 
actions when they come to think 
seriously of insurance. 


PuysicAL EQuIPMENT 


Now let us go inside to consider 
the physical equipment of our 
office, the tools with which we are 
to work. Careful selection and 
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proper location of the equipment 
for efficient arrangement is highly 
essential. Standard desks and files 
should be used and as far as pos- 
sible the same color and make of 
equipment should be purchased. 
This will give to the office person- 
mel and the public as well an 


E. H. RUBLE 
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office pleasing to the eye and one 
in which it will be a joy for peo- 
ple to do business. 

Proper arrangement of the 
equipment will mean much in the 
saving of time for the office force 
and will make for a greater effi- 
ciency: The first thing in an office 
which a member of the public on 
entering should meet, is a counter 


or other type of equipment over 
which the customer and the office 
force can transact business of a 
minor nature that does not require 
the personal attention of the man- 
ager or employer. 

It is desirable, if the customer be 
elderly, to provide a place where 
the employee may seat that person 
while he is transacting his business. 
Likewise, it is well to have a place 
to seat persons who are waiting to see 
some member of the agency who 
might be busy at the time of their 
entrance. The counter will serve to 
make the office a private place — 
a thing much needed in our type 
of business, especially since it is of 
a confidential nature and should 
not be open to the scrutiny of the 
general public. 

The next item is the receptionist, 
who in most agencies is also the 
man or woman who writes the 
policies, keeps the books, greets the 
public and otherwise takes care 
of the general run of minor prob- 
lems. This person should of course 
be placed near the front of the 
office where the public can be 
greeted upon entrance. If this 
person is also the policywriter, his 
or her desk should be located 
where it will be convenient to take 
care of any item which may call 
for attention. 

The most workable plan found 
in our experience is to have the 
policywriter’s desk flanked on the 
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right side by the-filing cabinets con- 
taining the daily reports, cor- 
respondence and expiration rec- 
ords. Just to the left of the desk is 
the cabinet containing all of the 
necessary policy forms needed to 
complete a policy. On the desk 
itself are all the necessary manuals. 
This convenient arrangement will 
enable the employee to do as 
much work as possible without 
moving from the desk. 

Just to the right of the filing 
cabinet referred to, we have the 
bookkeeping desk on which are all of 
the necessary items for making our 
entries on collections, cancella- 
tions, account current entries and 
other entries in general. All of the 
other minor equipment such as 
adding machines, etc., is of course 
arranged in conjunction with the 
above items where they will be 
most convenient. 

The manager’s or employer's desk 
should of course be at the rear of 
the office where he will be away 
from the general public and able to 
concentrate on whatever problems 
he is confronted with, such as 
planning solicitations, making sur- 
veys, checking up on collections. 
Of course, he is available in case 
anyone should desire to see him, 
but much of the work of a minor 
nature can be handled by others. 

Whenever there is distance of 
consequence between the desks of 
the office, extension telephones will 
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pay for themselves in the saving 
of time and tempers. They will 
enable any person who is wanted 
on the phone to answer without 
moving and thereby losing his 
train of thought or losing time in 
moving back and forth across the 
office, especially when the calls 
are coming regularly. Adequate 
lighting should be maintained, flu- 
orescent, if possible, and this is 
probably the most important part 
of the physical equipment of the 
office, but one that is overlooked 
and neglected more than any other. 

Adequate and even heat should 
be maintained during the cold 
months and equipment with which 
to keep the office cool in the hot 
months should be installed. Fre- 
quent painting and refinishing of 
walls, floors and furniture should 
be maintained. 

Every item of a physical nature 
should be carefully observed and 
watched, in order that the office 
may be pleasant and attractive to 
the workers as well as to the gen- 
eral public. 


PERSONNEL 


Employer. — Let us consider next 
the personnel of our agency, begin- 
ning with the employer, or owner 
or manager. (In the one-man 
agency he will be both the em- 
ployer and employee from the 
standpoint of agency management.) 

The manager should first of all 
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feel that this business is his calling; 
he should love it and be enthusiastic 
about it —or leave it alone, for 
unless he does feel that way about 
it he is doomed to failure from the 
beginning. 

He should be willing to become 
insurance educated, for good in- 
surance men are made, not born. 
Many sources of education are at his 
disposal — insurance schools, local 
study groups, study of new forms, 
articles in trade journals (and ev- 
ery agent should take at least two 
such journals), company educa- 
‘tional material, advertising and 
other aids. 

He should enter into all insur- 
ance association activities and all 
civic enterprises in his community. 
He should be willing to give his 
job 24 hours each day if necessary 
to keep his agency abreast of the 
changes coming about and to effi- 
ciently serve his clients. With a 
deep feeling that he has a job to do 
that he loves, a good insurance 
education, and the willingness to 
give his utmost in service to the 
public as a whole and his clients 
in particular, we have the ideal 
local agency manager. 

Employees. — Too much care 
and consideration cannot be given 
to the selection of this part of the 
agency setup.* On this one item 


*For women’ place in today’s insur- 
ance picture, see ““Today’s Opportuni- 
ties for Women,” THe CasuALTY AND 
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will depend to a great extent the 
success or failure of an agency, for 
it is here that much of the respon- 
sibility for the inner workings of 
the agency rests. 

Learning the insurance business 
is a long and tedious proposition 
and it is an expensive one for the 
employer. Hence, it is wise to de- 
termine in the beginning if your 
prospective employee expects to 
be permanent. Previous education 
and experience in the business 
world should be considered, as 
well as a pleasing appearance, 
voice and personality. 

Fixing of the various duties and 
responsibilities of the inside employ- 
ees is most essential. Each should 
know just what particular phase 
of the agency work he or she is 
responsible for, and just where his 
or her authority begins or ends, It 
is well for each new employee to 
study vigorously each manual with 
which the agency has to deal, ev- 
ery form and policy contract writ- 
ten by the agency so far as is pos- 
sible, to familiarize himself or 
herself with all of the changes in 
forms, rates and rules as quickly 
as they are changed, and to keep 
all manuals up to date. 

Employees should take part in 
all educational effort and move- 





Surety JournaL, August-September, 
1942, page 3, and “About the Girls in 
Your Office,” by Ada V. Doyle, Decem- 
ber, 1942, page 23. 
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ments to better their insurance 
knowledge, and be sales conscious 
— for the client or person calling 
at your office is always one of your 
best prospects for some coverage. 
Frequently, the office staff is even 
more conversant with rates and 
forms than the producers and there 
is a splendid opportunity to uti- 
lize that knowledge. 

The office staff has three 
types of contact with the insuring 
public: personal, telephone and letter. 
Any of these three contacts might 
be the first the prospective client 
receives from your agency, and it 
should reflect friendliness, willing- 
ness and the ability to serve. 

The best opportunity for im- 
pression is of course the personal 
contact — strive in it to establish 
a happy medium between being 
overly effusive in your action or 
attitude and being lazy or indif- 
ferent. For instance, when a farmer 
is in your office discussing his in- 
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surance, ask him in a not-too- 
obvious manner just how his crops 
are or some other personal ques- 
tion which will show that you are 
genuinely interested in him. You 
will find that your rural patrons 
will appreciate such interest more 
than any other one type. 

In telephone contacts tone and 
inflection of voice, accuracy and 
speed in answering and transfer- 
ring calls all contribute to the 
agency’s reputation for service, 
and good management. 

Every letter is of course a pro- 
jection of the agency; and proper 
spacing and centering, neatness, 
minimum of erasures, correct spell- 
ing and punctuation and proper 
phraseology make for a good pro- 
jection of your agency through the 
letter contact. Above all, the em- 
ployee should be interested in this 
business and really want to do 
that type of work which will be a 
credit to his or her agency. 


PART TWO: Underwriting — Records — Filing 


While proper correlation of the 
agent’s activities will give him the 
time that he needs to do his office 
work, naturally the major portion 
of the agent’s time should be spent 
out in the field, soliciting. 


UNDERWRITING 
Underwriting, however, re- 


mains as an important feature of 
agency management. It is here 
that many agents and companies 
begin their walk toward the ulti- 
mate dissolution of their associa- 
tion, for proper underwriting is 
the basis of successful agency oper- 
ation and the agent who is not 
careful in this feature of his agency 
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activity is bound to find himself 
eventually in trouble. 

The first item for consideration 
in underwriting is the moral risk. 
Unless this is unquestionable, the 
company does not want the risk; 
remember that. If there is a chance 
that the company will eventually 
receive a dishonest or questionable 
loss, it is far easier to avoid this in 
the beginning than it is to be sub- 
jected later to the embarrassment 
following such a loss. 

Second, be conservative in your 
underwriting. Questions arising 
relative to underwriting should be 
referred by the beginner to his 
companies if there is no experi- 
enced personnel in his office to 
answer his questions. The com- 
panies will appreciate your in- 
quiries and will do their best to 
counsel with you on your par- 
ticular problem. Letting the com- 
pany know that you are concerned 
with proper underwriting of your 
business will benefit you greatly 
when any doubts arise between 
company office and agency office 
on any particular risk. 


RECORDS 


Now let us consider our system 
of records in our agencies. 

Every agent should have in 
principle the following: a cash book 
or other book of original entry; a 
general ledger; an accounts receivable 
ledger; accounts payable ledger; ex- 
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pense distribution journal, account cur- 
rent binder and other necessary 
books for the keeping of accurate 
records. 

At the close of each month, an 
agent should have prepared a trial 
balance of his business, and an 
analysis of his assets and liabilities 
with especial attention to his ex- 
penses and commission accounts, 
for it is with these two latter items 
that an agency either succeeds or 
fails. This will give the agent the 
exact status of his business and 
enable him to compare his present 
activities with previous years and 
find where he should put the pres- 
sure for improvement. 

It is well for an agent to bear 
in mind when he is considering 
the expenditure of money for 
some expense, that he will have 
to sell a new premium for $25.00 
every time he spends an extra 
$5.00 for expense! 

A system of adequate records 
will show the agent each month 
what he owes his companies, what 
his clients owe him, whether he 
made money or lost money that 
month, where he is failing and 
where he is succeeding. 

In addition to the above neces- 
sary books, it will be well for the 
agent to keep a book entitled “New 
and Lost Business.’” Each month the 
new business is listed by indi- 
vidual policies and the lost busi- 
ness is listed by individual cases. 
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This will enable the agent to tell 
just where his efforts are produc- 
ing results and. also where he is 
losing. It will enable him to go 
back to the expiration dates on 
which he lost the business in pre- 
vious years and attempt to recover 
that business. Every agent should 
keep a book containing his losses 
by companies, in order that he 
may know just what class of busi- 
ness he receives the most losses on 
and so that he will know just what 
company to help out on an ab- 
normal loss ratio. 

Every agent, too, should have 
an accounts receivable distribution 
sheet made up each month in 
order that he may be able to as- 
certain in a moment just in what 
month each item owing him was 
written. The columns are distrib- 
uted by months and this gives the 
agent a complete check on every 
outstanding item. It is especially 
helpful to the agent in keeping up 
with the earned premium on those 
policies which are being paid on a 
partial payment plan, thereby en- 
abling him to keep himself pro- 
tected on the unearned premium. 


FILING 


The most workable plan for the 
individual agency is the one which 
should be adopted. There are sev- 
eral systems for filing and main- 
taining policy records. Our agency 
has experimented with most of 
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them and we have settled on the 
one which we think is the most 
efficient — that is, the individual 
customer file. 

When a policy is written, the 
agent’s copy is laid aside while the 
company’s copy is marked through 
the Bureau and the original policy 
is either mailed to the customer 
with the usual letter of apprecia- 
tion or set aside for delivery in 
person. 

From the agent’s copy, an ex- 
piration card is prepared showing a 
detailed summary of the policy 
items. This card is filed with all 
other expiration cards alphabeti- 
cally in a monthly rotation by 
companies and has space for the 
original policy and four renewals, 
if the policy remains with the 
agency that long. (Every bit of 
your filing should be alphabetical 
down to the last letter.) 

The agent’s copy of the policy is 
then placed in the assured’s indi- 
vidual folder along with copies of 
correspondence and this folder is 
then inserted alphabetically in the 
filing drawer. In this method of 
filing we find the greater advan- 
tage to be in having a record of all 
dealings with an assured in one 
file. If he calls on the telephone or 
comes into our office with an in- 
quiry, we simply pull his file with 
policy copies, correspondence and 
all other pertinent materials and 
have a complete picture of his 
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business placed with our agency 
and all other dealings with him 
through correspondence, loss rec- 
ords, etc. 

This method is superior to that 
which requires the agent to go to 
the accounts receivable ledger or 
line record, look up what months 
and companies the assured’s busi- 
ness is in and then look for the 
daily reports all through the files. 
It gives in a few moments a clear 
picture of what coverages the as- 
sured already has and those he is 
lacking. 

Another small item that will 
facilitate this method of filing and 
finding the proper dailies when re- 
newing policies, is to keep in your 
individual folders the first expira- 
tion on top and follow this up 
throughout all the policies in the 
assured’s file. 

Correspondence should be cleaned 
out of these files as often as is neces- 
sary to conserve filing space. Im- 
portant items such as rate analysis 
forms should be left in the file at 
all times. Upon expiration, daily 
reports should be kept for a period 
of three years and discarded, ex- 
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cept in the case of five year policies 
when some question might arise 
regarding the former policy. Poli- 
cies which are canceled for some 
reason before their natural expira- 
tion date should be filed in a 
separate place by months by com- 
panies until the month comes 
around when they would have 
normally expired. Then they are 
filed as they are checked with the 
renewals of the policies expiring 
that month. 

Correspondence and suspense 
on correspondence are highly im- 
portant. Any letter which can pos- 
sibly be answered the day it is re- 
ceived or any request that can be 
complied with immediately, should 
receive attention that day. Pro- 
crastination here is very poor office 
practice. 

The wording of our correspond- 
ence should be carefully guarded. 
It is important that a letter re- 
garding insurance be perfectly 
written, since the validity of our 
contracts very often depends on 
their accuracy. And such a letter 
should always be in a friendly 
manner and as brief as possible. 


PART THREE: Collections — Relations — Time Savers 


Now we take up that very pleas- 
ant and oft-discussed subject of pre- 
mium collections, one of the most 
vital problems in our agencies. 


COLLECTIONS 
The success of any collection 
program is generally due to a com- 
bination of the following factors: 
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(1) Selection of prospects and cli- 
ents having the ability and willingness 
to pay. 

(2) Following the practice of asking 
for the premium at the time of the sale 
or delivery of the policy or make a 
definite agreement as to the time of 
payment. 

(3) Following a sound policy in the 
extension of credit. If credit is ex- 
tended on a policy, the agent should 
at all times keep himself protected up 
to the amount of the earned premium 
or cancel the policy unless the assured 
keeps him protected. Time spent on 
the collection of small premiums will 
soon eat up all of the commission made 
on them and other more sizeable ones. 

(4) Installing proper office records 
and system for automatically bringing 
up unpaid items at the proper time. 
The best method we have found along 
this line is the use of a wide columnar 
pad with sufficient columns for the 
months in which we have outstanding 
balances due on premiums, The ac- 
counts are listed alphabetically, of 
course. Daily attention to this col- 
umnar sheet will bring to the attention 
of the agent every outstanding pre- 
mium which is due on that day or 
which a payment is due on according 
to whatever agreement he might have 
with the assured. Proper notations 
may be made in pencil as to your 
agreement or the end of the time you 
are allowing the assured to make his 
payment. This will enable the agent 
to make daily calls on assureds who 
have outstanding items or payments 
to make. Some such effective method 
must be utilized by every agent if he is 
to be successful in his collection of 
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premiums. This system of ours has 
enabled us to maintain a record of 
less than 1/10 of 1% of loss on our 
accounts, which is small. 

(5) Prompt follow-up of past due 
accounts. This, as stated, prevents the 
agent from losing earned premium 
when he can cancel out and protect 
himself. 


We regard the first item on the 
list as the most important — selec- 
tion of prospects and clients hav- 
ing the ability and willingness to 
pay. “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 


ComPaANY RELATIONS 


It has been said, “There is 
hardly an important item dis- 
cussed at agents meetings or en- 
countered in the pursuit of their 
business as agents which does not 
call for cooperation from company 
interests in order to bring it to 
fruition.” Likewise, I doubt if 
there is a major movement stem- 
ming from company ranks which 
does not require considerable co- 
operation from the production 
forces. 

This is as it should be and the 
measure of cooperation which 
jointly can be achieved will be the 
measure of success which will crown 
the joint efforts of the two. 

Every agent is confronted at 
times with the problem of division 
of business among his companies. 
This problem in our agency is 
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easily solved. We have classified 
the companies we represent ac- 
cording to the service they render 
us and also on the basis of their 
attitude toward the local agency 
system in general. In the begin- 
ning of their association, unless 
there is a complete understanding 
between the agent and the com- 
pany both as to underwriting poli- 
cies and to practices in general to 
be pursued by both of them in the 
conduct of their joint enterprise, 
there is likely to be embarrassment 
and strained relations to follow. 


LossEs 


A most important feature of 
agency management is the prompt 
handling of losses. After all, this is 


the ultimate end of all insurance. 
Methods of the companies toward 
the agency taking part in loss set- 
tlements have changed consider- 
ably in the few years just past. 
Most agencies are permitted by 
their companies to settle losses 
themselves when they do not ex- 
ceed $100 and the company has 
confidence in the agent’s ability 
to get a fair and equitable adjust- 
ment for the company. 

This one feature, that of the 
agent settling the loss promptly, 
will do more toward sewing up 
that assured for all time than any 
other one thing can do. The cus- 
tomer feels that he is getting prompt 
service from the one who sold him 
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the policy and appreciates it. Of 
course, on larger losses the assured 
usually expects to have an ad- 
juster in on the loss and the agent 
does not want the responsibility of 
a large loss settlement. When a 
loss is reported, the agent should 
promptly act to save the company 
from further loss and if the loss is 
snall, should determine first whether 
the company is liable and then if 
he is certain the company will ap- 
prove, have the necessary repairs 
authorized, especially if the prop- 
erty is subject to further damage. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER AGENTS 


Every agent should encourage 
pleasant relations with his fellow 
agents in the town or city in which 
he lives. 

In our own city, the agencies 
have a gentleman’s agreement that 
no agent will solicit the business 
which is on another agent’s books. 
This has been in force for five 
years and to our knowledge not 
one piece of business has been lost 
to another agent by any agent by 
this method. There have been 
voluntary changes in insurance 
placing naturally, but generally it 
has come as a surprise to the agent 
getting the policy and with an 
apology to the agent losing it. This 
may sound out of reason, but it 
can be accomplished in any town 
if the desire of all the agents is that 
it will be accomplished. 
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Our abiding principle is that if 
new business is desired by an 
agent, let him go out and create it. 
A pleasant spirit can prevail among 
the agents in a city or town and a 
profitable one for them in many 
ways, if the agencies as a whole 
make up their minds .,that this will 
be true. It has other good points — 
that of keeping a buyer from tak- 
ing advantage of the different 
agencies and getting so much free 
insurance by the flat cancellation 
method or by the loss of credit 
method; that of helping each other 
to keep insurance concurrent on 
policies they both write on the 
same risk; of conferring with each 
other on such items as elimination 
of tornado coverages on divided 
business and placing the extended 
coverage on same. 


TrmE-SAVERS 


As to short-cuts and time-savers 
in the insurance business, there are 
many that each individual agent 
can figure out for himself. 

The solicitors and office force 
can greatly facilitate their work by 
the convenient condensation of 
such manuals as can be put to- 
gether. Our automobile manuals 
are combined into one manual. 
The same holds true of our liabil- 
ity manuals, the employers and 
public liability manuals being in 
one binder. Where there are quite 
a few 10th class towns surrounding 


you in which you write business, 
the manuals are very thin and can 
usually be combined with your 
principal city in which you ‘reside 
or solicit, by simply placing them 
in the back. The greatest conven- 
ience we have found is in the con- 
densation into one book of our 
book of schedules, important rate 
changes, abstract of schedules on 
unpublished towns and risks, ex- 
tended coverage rate manual, state 
windstorm manual, explosion, riot 
and civil commotion, aircraft and 
motor vehicle property damage 
rates, and farm property schedule. 

Another time-saver is the proper 
arrangement of suspense so that it 
will come to the attention of the 
proper person at the proper time. 
Before the writer at all times on 
his desk are the following folders, 
in the order in which they are 
named: ‘‘Needing Attention,” 
“General Suspense” (that await- 
ing a reply from someone else), 
“Premium Collections,’ ‘‘Note 
Collections,” “Suspense State Rat- 
ing Bureau,” “Loss Suspense,” 
‘Accounts Payable,” and last but 
not least, ‘“Trial Balances” (for the 
past five years). On the policy 
writer’s desk are the folders ““Gen- 
eral Suspense,” “Items Needing 
Attention,” and a permanent cal- 
endar with notations made for the 
purpose of calling attention to 
matters needing attention at some 
future time. 
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Bric. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of the Retraining and Re-employ- 
ment Administration, has had a distin- 
guished military career since he en- 
listed at the age of 19 in Battery B, First 
Utah Volunteer Artillery in 1898 and 
saw service in the Spanish-American 
War in the Philippines as a sergeant, 
first sergeant and second lieutenant. He 
was recommended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for exceptionally dis- 
tinguished service in action. Mustered 
out in 1899 with his battery, he shortly 
after became a commissioned officer 
in the regular Army. He rendered dis- 
tinguished service in World War I and 
in August, 1918, was promoted to a 
Brigadier Generalcy in the National 
Army. Following the armistice in 1919, 
he spent much time in England and 
France and negotiated the Reading- 
Hines agreement which covered a com- 
plete settlement for the transportation of 
troops and supplies on British vessels. 
Later he resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of one of the new American Steam- 
ship Line Companies. He has received 
the Distinguished Service Medals of 
both the Army and Navy and military 
orders from Great Britain, Belgium, 
France, Japan and Czecho-Slovakia, and 
honorary degrees from universities and 
colleges. Since 1928, he has been either 
director of the Veterans Bureau or Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans Affairs. (Jobs 
for Disabled Veterans, page 1.) 


Joun Westey Pater is Resident In- 
spector for Hamilton, Ontario and Ni- 
agara Peninsula of the Norwich Union 
Fire Insurance Society Ltd., of Norwich, 
England. Formerly in charge of the 
Japan Branch of the company, he lived 
for 17 years in Japan proper. Educated 
at Bracondale School in Norwich, Eng- 
land. Has been with Norwich Union since 
1920, serving at the Head Office for five 
years; transferring to Tokyo in 1926 and 
remaining until 1942. Article courtesy 
Without Prejudice Magazine. (Insurance 
in Japan, page 17) 
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Ratpu J. Crossy, in charge of safety 
engineering at Marsh and McLennan, 
Inc., has had over 20 years’ experience 
in the field of accident prevention. A 
graduate mechanical engineer, he was 
educated at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Harvard University. 
Previous business experience includes: 
installation and operating engineer in 
France; mechanical designer and super- 
intendent of construction for architect 
in England; mechanical and safeguard 
designer and supervisory engineer for 
the Travelers Insurance Company. Past 
and present honors: engineer officer in 
U. S. Navy in World War I; instructor 
in accident prevention to army service 
forces, instructor staff New York Uni- 
versity and Connecticut University. 
(Meeting the Safety Problem Without a 
Safety Engineer, page 35.) 
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RicHarp T. Woop is Manager of the 
Fidelity Department of the American 
Surety Company, New York, with which 
he has been associated for 19 years. 
Graduate of Yale University. Following 
army, newspaper and diplomatic experi- 
ence, entered the surety insurance field. 
Has been active in Surety Association 
committee work. An article by him, “ In- 
troducing Loss Prevention,” appeared 
in the JouRNAL in November, 1943. (Any- 
thing Can Be Stolen from Anybody, page 
12.) 
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Emmett H. Ruste is Secretary-Treasurer 
and Manager of the Moseley-White 
Agency, Inc., of West Point, Mississippi. 
Eleven years of continuous experience in 
management of general insurance agency, 


with exception of one year with Missis- 
sippi State Rating Bureau. Mississippi 
College. Following honors in, or from, 
Mississippi Association of Insurance 
Agents: Scholarship Award, 1940, for 
highest grade in Annual Fire and Casu- 
alty School; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee; Director and Chairman of the 
Membership Committee. (Location— 
Equipment—Personnel, page 51.) 
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Frep A. Moreton is owner of the Fred 
A. Moreton Company, Salt Lake City. 
University of Utah and School of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. President, Fire Un- 
derwriters Association of Salt Lake City; 
President of Casualty and Surety Mana- 
gers Association of Salt-Lake City; Vice 
President, and Past President, National 
Association of Insurance Agents. “‘Se- 
curity or Freedom,” by Mr. Moreton, 
appeared in the November, 1943, Jour- 
NAL. (Four Facets of Education, page 45.) 


Credits: Photographs appearing in the 
articles on pages 2, 5, 17, 19 and 21 were 
furnished through the courtesy of Acme 
News Pictures. Illustrations on page 31: 
“Forecast,” from Durez Plastics and 
Chemicals, Inc.;“ Light,” from Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Page 32: “Former Insurance Sales- 
man” and “ Postwar Plan,” from Mod- 
ern Industry. Page 33: “Draft Office 
Smashed,” “Plate Glass,” ‘‘Tornado,” 
“Burglary,” all from Acme News Pic- 
tures. Page 34: “Air Raid Protection,” 
Acme; “Women at War,” N. Y. Daily 
News Photo; “Scientific Driver Train- 
ing,” Fruehauf Trailer Company. Art 
Work: Horace T. Elmo and Hull Studios. 
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he agent today who does not read 
his trade journals and keep up‘ with 
the rapid changes of coverage and 


rates, and study their application to 


policyholders, will find he is on the 


way out. More than ever, our busi- 
ness requires knowledge of what 


can be done, and how to do it. 








